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*188 MOXTON FINDS HERSELF DISGUSTED. 

Miss How son was alone when the doctor ar- 
rived. Miss Moxton, who amongst other pecu- 
RArities had a perfect mania for walking, had 
gone for a constitutional, accompanied by Julia, 
*ho wont under protest, and Mr. Howson was 
his study looking over some now magazines ; 
he parlor was, therefore free to the lovers, and 
nottl lng loth to enjoy the pleasures 


The doctor soon managed to get himself for- 
given for his apparent negligence. He pleaded 
that important business had called him out of 
town, but forgot to mention what the business 
was or where it had called him, and Miss How- 
son was so well pleased to have him with her 
that she did not press him very closely with 
questions. 

She informed him of what had passed be- 
tween Charlie Morton and herself, and he bit 
his lip with vexation as she said that Morton 
had half promised to use his influence with her 
father to gain Ills consent to her marriage. 

“ Annie,” he said, half-sternly, “I don’t want 
Charlie Morton’s interference or assistance; I 
think I am quite able to manage my own af- 
fairs Without his help, and I am sorry you spoke 
to him at all about our engagement.” 

“ But, Harry how much longer is our engage- 
ment to be kept secret. I want it known as soon 
as possible ; there is no use being engaged unless 
the other girls know it.” 

Dr. Griffith was not in quite so great a hurry 
to proclaim his engagement as Miss Howson 
appeared to be. Somehow a thought of that 
lovely grave in Longueuil would recur to him, 
and ho felt as if he would prefer that a little 
more time elapsed before he took to himself 
another wife ; yet ho did not let Miss Howson 
fancy that he was not as anxious as herself to 
proclaim their engagement, so he said : 

41 1 think to-morrow will end our conceal, 
ment. I have paid more attention to your fa- 
ther of late, and I think I can venture to ask 


him for you now with a reasonable chance of 
success. Yes, to-morrow I shall ask him for you, 
Annie, and if he refuses his consent we must — ” 

“Do without it,” whispered Miss Howson. 
“ Oh, Harry, I hope papa won’t force me to it, 
but I’d run away with you to-morrow night, if 
you asked me.” 

44 Thon I do ask you. Promise me that if 
your father refuses bis consent you will eiope 
with mo to-morrow night. We can easily ar- 
range the details without exciting any suspi- 
cion ; the train leaves for Toronto at eight 
o’clock, you can take a walk with your aunt 
about half-past seven ; it will not be very diffi- 
cult to induce her to walk in the direction of 
the depot ; I will meet you there and before she 
can recover from her surprise we will be far be- 
yond pursuit. I will try hard, darling,” — here 
he placed his arm around her waist, — “ to gain 
your father’s consent ; only, should he refuse it 
let us carry out our plan.” Miss Howson’s head 
had gradually drooped towards his shoulder un- 
til it finally rested on it ; her face was raised to 
his, and bright, happy tears stood in her eyes : 

“ I’ll go with you, Harry, anywhere you ask 
me,” she threw one arm round his neck and 
held her lips up to be kissed. 

Of course he kissed them ; they were warm, 
sweet, kissable lips and it would have needed 
the soul of an anchorite to resist the tempta- 
tion ; there was no show of resistance, and he 
kissed her again and again, getting more and 
more determined to win her with or without 
her father’s consent. 


“Wen, Pm disgusted, 1 ' exclaimed a hard, 
cold, clear voice, and the astonished pair saw 
the rigid figure of Miss Moxton standing before 
them. “ Annie, I’m ashamed of you, as for you, 
sir, it’s a shame, a perfect shame,” and the 
flexible nose went up and the angular figure 
drew itself more pointedly together. 

The fact was that Miss Moxton’s pedestrian 
predilections had not been thoroughly gratified 
and she liad been forced to return home some- 
what summarily ; Miss Julia had obstinately re- 
fused to walk the many miles Miss Moxton had 
purposed to travel, and had resolutely set her 
face towards home ; this placed Miss Moxton lu 
a dilemma; propriety forbade that Julia should 
walk home alone ; propriety also forbade that 
Miss Moxton should continue her walk unat- 
tended, and while propriety was thinking the 
matter over, Julia was obstinately walking to- 
wards home ; it did not take Miss Moxton long 
to discover that she had the worst of the posi. 
tion, and to induce her to accompany Julia, and 
so it chanced that returning long before she 
was expected, and entering without any noise. 
Miss Moxton found Miss Howson in her lover’s 
arms. 

“ I assure you, Miss Moxton,” said Dr. Griffith, 
starting up ; “I assure you that ” 

“Never mind your assurance, sir,” replied 
Miss Moxton, in her most severe, and acid tones, 
and with an extra upturn of the flexible nose. 
“ I see you have assurance enough and to spaEe ; 
hut I think H is only proper t.ha^lj* Jj^wson 
Co.; 'timed on 1 U f 
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FAVORITE. 


THE IRISH EMIGRANT’S LOVE. 


B y ALFRED PKRCKVAL GRAVES, 

In pensive thought she passed the church, 
And up the sunny woodland came, 

Until she found the silver birch 

Where long ago he carved her name. 

And “ Oh !” she sighed, as soft she kissed 
With loving lips that gentle tree, 

«« Alone, alone I keep the tryst — 

O love, my love, return to me ! 

« Return ! Columbia’s real in afar, 

Where year by year your feet delay. 

We cannot match for sun and star, 

By silver night or golden day ; 

Yet here the levin flashes dire 
Alarm not oft, we never know . 

Her awful rushing forest Are, 

The silent horror of her snow. 

« Her birds are brighter far of wing, 

A richer lustre lights her flowers ; 

But still they say no bird can sing, 

Or blossom breathe, as sweet as ours. 

Her people’s heart is wise and bold, 

Her borders beautiful and free; 

But, ohl the New is not the Old — 

Come back to' Ireland, love — and me !” 


THE BITER BIT. 


A pleasant place in the cool .winter days of 
early June is the Rua Direita at Rio Janeiro — 
now re- christened, “Rua do I. da Marco,” in 
memory of the last days of Paraguayan Lopez, 
the bite noire of every patriotic Brazilian. (In 
Brazil, the height of Summer falls in J anuary, 
and the depth of Winter in July. The most 
agreeable seasou is about the end of May.) 
Straight, wide, well-paved, containing the two 
principal hotels, and. termluated by the palace 
at one end and the custom-house at the other, 
the “ Straight street” eertalnly merits its renown 
as the Oxford street of Rio do Janeiro, though 
it must be owned that Regent street is very in- 
adequately represented by its offshoot, the Rua 
do Ou vidor. On a fine afternpou (and very few 
are otherwise than fine in this glorious climate), 
the panorama of this great thoroughfare is not 
a whit inferior to that pf its picturesque name- 
sake, “ the street which is called Straight,” in 
Damascus. Teams of mules drawing queer- 
looking . passenger-cars, whose open sides, 
guarded' by ribs of wood, make them look like 
the skeletons of carved omnibuses ; barefooted 
coster nibngers, staggering under fruits for which 
Covent Garden has no name ; companies of 
soldiers In dark-blue jackets and white trousers, 
black men and white men being mingled in the 
ranks like a half-played game of chess ; lean, 
rat-like Brazilians, with clean shirts and dirty 
faces, doing nothing in as many different ways 
as possible ; brawny English sailors, looking at 
everything and everybody with an air of grand, 
indulgent contempt ; sun-burned pedlers, click- 
ing their little sticks together in place of a cry; 
6talwart negroes in white jackets, holding a 
plaiting society on the steps of the great church; 
(straw plaiting seems to be the Brazilian negro’s 
forte. In every street I entered in Rio there 
were at ieast a score of blacks thus employed ;) 
and solemn Padres, melting under the oppres- 
sion of their enormous hats and trailing robes of 
black sqrge. 

Such is the panorama which I survey from 
the stepB of the Nova York Hotel, on a flue 
morning in the beginning of June. An hour ago, 
1 returned from a ton-mile march up and down 
the encircling hills — ■ despatched a breakfast 
which ekeited the admiration of my stolid laud- 
lord — and .am now, with an Englishman’s pro- 
igtOtfb 


verbial good sense, preparing tdistart on another 
aud a muctTlonger march, uxflhe very hottest 
part of the day. Twenty mites of broken ground 
—a temperature of seventy-two in the shade — a 
fair chance of broken neck or a coup de soleil — 
what more can the heart of a British pedestrian 
desire ? I ain still glodting over this alluring 
prospect, when a deep voied breaks in upon my 
reflections. 

“ Senhor, can you kindly tell me the way to 
the Passport Office ?” 

The speaker’s Portuguese is sufficiently gram- 
matical, but his aocent Is unmistakably foreign, 
aiid a single glance suffices to tell me his na- 
tionality. There is no mistaking that firm, 
open, honest German face, still fresh with the 
healthy freshness of the FatherlRnd — very plea- 
sant to look upon amid the sallow unwhole- 
some visages of Rio, which, whether judged by 
the looks or by the morals of its people, may 
flliy be classed with the cities of the Plain. The 
fair hair, the clear blue eye, the short pipe hang- 
ing down upon the chin, the honest, sun- 
burned countenance, the homely cleanli- 
ness, and sturdy self-reliant bearing, all carry me 
back to the day when, thousands of miles hence, 

I first saw the component atoms of the great 
Teutonic race silently fulfilling their appointed 
wbrk, with that quiet resolution, that steady 
obedience, that dogged uncomplaining exactness 
which paved the way for Sadowa and*8edan. 
Equally characteristic are the spotless linen and 
bright, cheery, well fllled-out visage of the trim 
little matron beside him, holding in her arms, 
with a smile of true motherly pride, a sturdy 
two- year-old, whose appearance Is quite a re- 
lief after that of the poor little mosquitoes that 
are here called by courtesy “ children.” I be- 
think me- of the look with which the biographer 
of Frederick the Great said tome, a few month 


Q __ • ** ttuie future of Germany is the future of 
Europe,” aud inwardly wish that h ® '™ r ® f h ^ 
to look upon these choice specimens ot his 

W °^Are°yon longfroinliorae, my Mend V’ asked 

1 1 « Ach, m mein Herr ! you speak German!” 
cried the mau with a sudden grin of rejoicing. 

.. Praise be to God ! It is long, very long since 
we left Germany— eighteen months at the Gea$t! 
and now wo are but Just returuod rorn the 
River Plate, and know not a soul In the town • 

I am right glad to hear the good old to^ne . for^ 
see you, this Portuguese is Just like thm soup— 
there’s not enough In a whole sentence to All 
your mouth properly !” ; . j . f 

' « But now, thank God r weSre going home to 
our own country aud our own people, chimes 
in his wife, holding up her klelne Wilhelm tor 
me to look at ; « aud, of my free will, we shall 
never leave R again. Hearest thou, Filed rich ? 
never ftyftj n 

Friedrich laughs good-humoredly, and givesa 
side glance at me, as if to say : “ She will have 
her way, you see !” „ 

« Well, I’ll tell you what, my good people, 
resume I, “you mayn’t be able to find your way 
very easily, aud this passport work Isa troub e- 
sorne business at best ; so, perhaps, I had bet- 
ter just go with you, and see you through it 
all.” 

“ You’re very kind, mein Herr,” says the man, 
visibly relieved by the^ offer. “ Lisbeth. my 
pet, some along ; the Herr is so good as to show 

us the way.” ... , -. 

The little woman thanks me with a bright 
smile, and away we trudge along a road which 
I have traversed once too often already, l ne 
passport system is nominally abolished in 
Brazil, but, like most “ abolished” nuisances, it 
takes a wonderful deal of killing. To enter the 
country without a passport is easy enough, but 
you must always have one in order to leave it ; 
the empire being in this respect very like an 
eel-pot — perfectly easy to get into, but rather 
difficult to get out of. Ou our arrival, wo are 
beset by the usual vexatious delays, and the 
usual swarm of harpy understrappers, offering to 
remove them “ for a consideration,” as old Trap- 
bois would phrase it ; but a judicious mixture of 
bullying and flattery (joined to the liberal use of 
three or four great names which have been 
courteously placed at my service) eventually 
carried the affair through, and Frederick Haus- 
mann, Prussian subject, is committed to the 
fatherly care of all good official Christians, for 
his safe transmission to Germany, “ with his 

*iady and child.” . . . 

“Now, then,” suggest^, as we debouch again 
upon the Rua Direita, “ let us have a cup of 
coffee together on the strength of having got 
everything 1 settled.” 

The little Frau looks delighted ; but Master 
Friedrich, whose tastes are more convivial than 
mine, moves an amendment. “ Coffee’s for those 
who can get nothing better, mein Herr,” says he 
reprovingly ; “ let ns have some beer!” 

The tender emphasis laid upon this magic 
word is too much for me, and \1 assent at once. 
We turn into the great cate at the corner of the 
Palace Square, and I order coffee for myself and 
a full measure of beer for my companion, who, 
under the influence of the great inspirer, waxes 

expansive. , 

ii Mein lelber Herr,” says he to me, “ you ve 
been very kind to me, and I should like to show 
you that I’m not ungrateful. I know that you 
English are fond of queer stories, and, if you 
like, I’ll tell youjone that you’ve seldom heard 

the like of.” . . , . .. . 

With this exordium, Friedrich takes a pull of 
beer that would choke any man but ’a German, 
wipes his moustache with a grunt of intense 
relish, plants his elbow on the little marble 
table, and begins as follows : 

“ This thing that I’m going to tell you about, 
mein Herr, happened when we were along way 
up the country, on a tributary of the Parana. It 
was rough work, especially for Lisbeth here (as 
•KThfe/f got use<rto thaTfftnbf thing When T 
served in the Landwehr at honqe). v a., little 

hut, you know, big enough to put the bowl of 
one’s pipe in— virgin forest all round, thick and 
tangled enough to hamper an elephant, or make 
an ant lose his way— the sun roasting yon black 
by day, and the damp turning you yellow at 

night nothing to eat but jerked beef, and that 

so tough that you might have hanged yourself 
with a thin' slice of it. Aoh] Hlmmel ! how I 
used to long for a bit of good old German saus- 
age and a can of beer ! But, as the saying is, 

K Crying won’t mend a broken dish,” so I stood 
it out as best I might; and Lisbeth, she bore it 
ail like a grenadier.” 

And here honest Friedrich, in the fullness of 
his heart, leans across the table and treats his 
wife to a resounding kiss on both cheeks, to the 
great amusement of the lookers-on ; after which 
refreshment he proceeds with redoubled 
energy : 

“ I daresay you’ll wonder, mein Herr, what 
the mischief possessed me to settle in fiuch a 
place ; but I wasn’t such a fool as I looked, after 
all, You see, I had made the acquaintance of 
a Paraguayan fellow down in Rosario, who had 
got drunk one night when I was with him, and 
blabbed out some story of a placer (a gold de- 
posit, you know) in a certain spot upon this 
riverra little above where it ran into the Parana. 
Well, the next morning, when he found he’d 
betrayed the secret, he was in a terrible taking; 
and the only way he could think of to mend 


matters Waif do get me for his partner, and go 
halved in whatever wo found. He might have 


done worse, too, for it was a tough job, and I 
cun do a -good day’s work when I like.” And 
Friedrich, with pardonable complacency, lays 


on the tablk a broad, brown sinewy hand, 
equally fit to handle spado or musket. “ So 
away we went to the placer , and were as busy 
as bees for weeks together, shovelling, washing, 
sifting, cradling, and rocking all day long, till 
by evening I’d be as stiff and sore as if I were 
back a^ain at school in the Friedrich-Strasse at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, with old Martin Spren- 
ger flogging me every day for bad grammar. 

i< Well, one evening 1‘was sitting suioklngmy 
pipe under a big palm-royal that grew close to 
the hut, and enjoying my rest after the hard 
day’s work I had had. Lisbeth was indoors, 
netting supper ready, and my partner was 
out somewhere or other- so I had it all to my- 
self. It was bright moonlight, and I was Just 
wondering how the old Friedrich-Strasse would 
bo looking just about that time, when suddenly 
I heard a crashing and snapping among the 
bushes, and a man burst out of the tlucket close 
\4 where I sat, running at full speed, with an- 
other man close upon his heels. Just as he 
passed me, .the foremost fellow (whom I saw to 
be a negro) tripped over a root, and came snaash 
down on his face; and before he could get to his 
feet again, the other man was upon him. There 
was a glitter In the moonlight, and then a stifled 
cry. The hound had stabbed him ; but he 
didn’t get much by it either, for my revolver 
was out already (you soon learn to be smart 
with your weapons in those parts), and I shot 
him dead as old Vater Fritz.” 

Frau Haussmann gives a slight shudder, but 
her husband proceeds with the unimpaired 
complacency of a man who has fully discharged 

his duties. „ 

“ Well, of course, the next thing I did was to 
look to the poor fellow who had been stabbed ; 
but I saw at a glance that he was done for— 
there was death for ten men in such a stroke as 
he had got. I propped up his head, and made 
him as easy as I could ; ami he told me, as well 
as he could speak, that he was a runaway slave ; 
that he had managed to steal a big diamond 
and escape, meaning to sell it down the river ; 
but that this other fellow had found out the 
secret and given chase , and that was how it all 
happened. Then he puts his hand into the 
breast of his shirt, and fetches out an old rag, 
tightly twisted up, and all soaked with his blood, 
and puts it into my hand, saying ‘ Take it, for 
I shall never want it again ; it’s all the thanks 
I can give you !’ And with that, mein Herr, 
there came' a rattle in his throat, and he fell 
back dead ; while at the same moment I saw a 
shadow flitting away among; the trees, which, 
as the moonlight fell upon it, looked wondeifully 
like my precious partner. 

“ Now this was just what]I didn’t want : and 
when saw it, it rather set me a-thinking. 
Diamonds don’t grow on every tree down Para- 
guay ; and I knew well enough that if I were 
ever suspected of having a jewel like that about 
me my life would be about as safe as a goose’s 
neck between the teeth of a fox. So what was 
to be done? I walked slowly back to the hut; 
and when I got there who should I see but my 
partner, sitting by the fire, and looking as good 
as if he were in church. But Just as I came in 
he threw a sharp, searching kind of look at 
me, just like a custom-house officer opening a 
big box ; and then I felt sure that he knew all 
about it. 

‘ Manoel,’ says I, * I’ve had rather a queer ad- 
venture. While I was sitting over there a man 
came running after another, and he caught him 
up and stabbed him ; and I shot the one that 
did it, and the wounded fellow gave me this 
diamond in thanks. You see we Germans can 
do something after all;” and with that I un- 
rolled the rag and showed him the diamond. 

ii Lisbeth looked at me across the table with 
a look that said plainly enough : * How can you 
be such a fool?’ Manoel gave a wicked grin 
like a wolf over a dead horse ; I saw that he 
thought me so uplifted by this adventure that I 
couldn’t keep my own secret. 

“Well,” says he, “this is all very well; but 
what arc wo to do with it? If anybody gets 
scent of the thing our lives are riot worth thal!” 
V^ever you fesp: .about that,” answered I, 
ii rii put it where it won’t be found in a hurry. 
Just you wait a minute ;” and I went into the 
inner room and brought out a little steel’match- 
box, shutting with a spring, and the chain on 
which I carried my clasp-knife ; and I unrolled 
the bag in which the diamond was, and rolled it 
up again tighter and gave it him to hold while I 
fixed the box on the ohain. I saw him give it a 
pinch to make sure that the diamond was still 
Inside, and although he tried to look very inno- 
cent, there was a twinkle in his eye which 
showed what he was thinking of. Well, I 
stowed it in |the box, and put the chain round 
my neck, and Manoel got up and went out, 
saying that he would go to his hut and bring 
over a flask of aguardiente, and we’d have a 
jollification in honor of this lucky flod* The 
minute he was gone, I said to my wife : “ Now 

Lisbeth my pet, just you slip away to bed, and 

leave him and me to ourselves ; there s not t e 
least danger, believe me.” She looked up n 
my face very long and wistfully, as if to a- 
whether I was not deceiving her; bat seeing 
me begin to smile, she made sure ^ 
right, and she kissed me, and went off as quiet 

aS <<Well) back came Manoel with the ^quor, 
and we fell to drlnklng l knew U Sjj 

have aCd^fn nodd.ng and 

rolling about, as if I were fair £ v “e at on 

Inner door, to listen if Lisbeth was asleep. He 
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ncUoZas much as to say: “All right!” and 
then came and stooped down beside me. X fett 
his hot breath on my face, and one hand softly 
drawing out the chain (what waa In the other 
hand I could easily guess), and I tell yon, me n 
Herr, it seemed a century before that chain 
came off At last he rose to bis feet, aud stole 
our nay for at least half an hour before I 
ventured to rise; but he was gone, safe enough. 
So the next morning, when we saw that he had 
really left the place, Lisbeth and I dug up our 
share of the gold, and started ^ 

Buenos Ayres, where we sold the diamond and 
the gold-dust for twenty thousand Prussian 
thalers, with which we are now going home. 

it And what on earth was it that he stole, 
then?’ r asked I in amazement. 

“Well, nothing very valuable, \yhen I un- 
rolled the rag, I was holding between two of my 
Angers an imitation stone whijCh I had taken 
out of my ring, and, you see, I had waked the 
end of my thumb, so as to be able to take up the 
diamond while I dropped the other stone into 
its place— just a little sleight of hand, nothing 
more. But I don’t think Manoel will call a 
German stupid again. Waiter, another glass of 
beer l” 


m TIE MINK. 

u What ! promise to marry you, and then 
have it boasted all over the place that you have 
conquered the heart of Belie Edgecomb ? No, 
indeed, Mr. Winsted, I don’t aspire to that noto- 
riety.” 

And the girl’s beautiful lip curled haughtily, 
a But, Belle, I tell you this has been no mere 
flirtation on my part. I love you madly, truly, 

and if you refuse me, I’ll — I’ll ” 

“Do> nothing desperate,. I hope. H*.! ha! 
what an actor you would make, Mr. Winsted! 
Really you have mistaken yotir calling, and 
should exchange your lawyer’s briefs for the 
socks and buskin,” cried Belle merrily. 

“Belle!” and Paul WinstedV voice had a 
touch of sternness in it, despite his lover-like 
attitude— “ BeUe, you are cruel tq mock me 
thus, and crueller still to keep me in suspense. 

I love you, provoking girl; and now answer me. 
Will you be my wife ?” 

Well, then, my answer is No, Mr. Winsted, 

I will not consent to marry you. I have heard 
too much of your manifold flirtations ; and even 
if I loved you, I would not marry a man who is 
so notorious for his numerous lady-loves, and-- 
for nothiug else.” 

« Ha !” and his face flushed ; l‘then your ideal 
of a husband is a hero ?” 

“Precisely, Mr. Winsted; but perhaps you do 
not ‘understand the word as I mean it. I do not , 
mean a melodramatic braggart, who boasts of 
what he has done and can do, but a man- 
honest, upright, noble— doing and daring all 
things for the right.” 

“ Then, Miss Belle,” and Paul Winsted straight- 
ened his stalwart form, and spoke in a cool, dis- 
tant tone, “Judging from you present opinion ot 
me, I fear I shall never reach your high stan- 
dard of perfection. Therefore, as I have heard 
your answer, I will go. Farewell and seizing 
his hat, he hastily left the room. 

But oh, flckle woman 

Hardly had the door closed behind his re- 
treating form when Belle Edgecomb, the 
haughty reigning beauty of the place, sprang to 

her feet, crying— 

“ Mr. Winsted I Paul, I did not Gracious 

Heaven ! what have I done ? He is gone — and 
I oh, I have lost him for ever— wicked, hate- 

ful girl that I am l” 

And she sank back upon the sofa with a burst 
of tears. 

“ Why, Paul Winsted, you look as glum as a 
basket of chips What alls you, man T” cried 
Phil Denham, as he encountered the former. 

Well, Phil, I own I am feeling rather out of 
sorts. The fact Is— between you and me, re- 
member— I’ve been jilted.” 

Whew !” 

And Phil gave a low, incredulous whistle. 

<i Paul Winsted the invincibre Jilted by mor- 
tal woman ! Wliat will happen next, I worker# , 
But come, old fellowy out with it. I’lA all 
curiosity.” 

•‘Then, unfortunately -for youi peace of 
mind, you’ll have to remain in that anxious 
state, for l assure you I have nbt the slightest 
idea of indulging yon with a history of my 


v/t jo* * / : 4 • 

And despite his own irritation, hb laughed at 
his friend’s look of blank disgust. 

“What ! not even tell me tho fair one’s 
name ?” exclaimed Phil, at last, with some in- , 
dignatlon. 

“ No, sir, not even the lady’s name.” i 

“Well, then,” continued the irrepressible 
Phil, after a moment’s pause, “If you won’t 
take a fellow into iybar confidence, perhap* 
your august highness w-iil condescend to g° 
a-fishlng. What say?”. 

Say! why, I say Pm with you, and the 
sooner we start the better* ’Twill ‘ drive dull 
care away,’ at all events ; and besides, I know 
of a .lovely, quiet little spot a short distance 
from here where wo> can spend a pleasant 
morning, I think.” 

“ All right,” replied Phil ; « got on your fish- 
ing rig, aud I’ll attend to the tackle. Hurry, 
for it’s getting rather late, and we shall not, as 
it is, reach our fishing ground for more than an 
hour.” 

**»**•■ 

“Well, Paul, what success?” interrogated 
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Phil, as he Joined his friend two hours later. 
“ Have you caught anything ? I think the evil 
one must have tempted me to try my luck 
around the bend, for I have not had as much us 
a solitary nibble since I left you. Perhaps the 
fishes were scared at the reflection of my lovely 
face in the water; but n’r/apone, here i am, as 
well ofl as I started. Why, what under the sun, 
or rather up the river, are you staring at?” he 
cried, in amazement. 

His friend neither turned his head nor gave 
the slightest indication of having heard him, 
but remained fixedly gazing towurus a small 
picturesque Island above them. 

Receiving no reply, Phil also glanced in that 
direction, then stood petrified, it seemed, watch- 
ing as eagerly as did his companion the sight 
before them. 

A small green island layout in the river some 
distance above them, and perhaps t wenty yards 
from the shore, but it was at the river’s shal- 
lowest point, and a slight bridge spanned it from 
shore to island. 

About midway upon this frail bridge a young 
girl stood, irresolute whether to advance or ro- 
treat, while the bridge bent and .swayed danger- 
ously even beneath her light weight.' 

That the bridge would part was but too evi- 
dent to t he two horrified watchers, who held their 
breath as they gazed, as if that act would help 
to sustain the bending timbers.. 

“Phil,” exclaimed Paul at last, with almost a 
gasp, “ do you know who that lady is ?” 

“ Indeed, no,” replied Phil, not removing his 
pyes from the Imperilled girl; “how should fl” 

“ It’s too Air otf for me to recognise her, 
even if she were my own sister; but I tell you 
what, old fellow, she’s in a mighty ticklish posi- 
tion. 

“ I expert every moment that the bridge will 
break, and then she is lost. Heavens! how it 
leans I Why don’t she go back ? Ah ! she can- 
not ; it is too late.” 

“ My God !” burst from the ashen lips of Paul 
Wi listed. 1 

The bridge had parted, precipitating its fair 
burden into the water. 

L Simultaneously with Paul’s horrified ejacula- 
tion a faint scream reached their ears, as the 
Indy was swept along by the resistless tide. 

She was now lost to the sight of the young 
men, but they knew all too well that the river 
was sweeping her swiftly down, and Paul groan- 
ed and wrung his hands in despair 
But only for a moment. 

Then his dark eyes flashed, and he began 
hastily to dotf fishing basket, coat, hat, and all 
other incumbrances. 

His companion gazed at him in dumb amaze- 
ment, but as he started as if to rush from t he 
six)t, Phil caught and held him back, exclaim- 
ing— 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Paul, what wild idea has 
entered your head ? Surely you would not be 
so mad?” 

“Hands ofl!” shouted Paul, excitedly, at- 
tempting to fling otf the detaining grasp. 
“That lady is Belle Edgecomb. I recognise 
ifiT bright scarf. I love her, and will save her, 
or die with her. Even death were sweet, it 
shared by her. Hands ofT, I say !” 

“You cannot save her; it is impossible. 

M ould it were otherwise. But this is madness, 
Paul. I cannot let you rush to certain death,” 
pleaded Phil, still holding him back. 

“ I will go. Even if it were death, I would go 
all the same. Let me go, I say.” 

And with the strength of madness, he flung 
bis friend violently from him, and darted 
away. 

With what anxiety did Phil watch the des- 
perate man 1 

Each moment seemed an age. 

“Ila!” cried he, at length. “Yes, Paul has 
leached her side.” 

How he got there Phil did not pause to won- 
der; enough for him that he was there, and, so 
tor, safe. 

Phil’s eyes were riveted upon his friend. 

Puul saw a white hand raised above the 

water, 

“God grant she may not be swept beyond his 

reach.” 

But no. 

Even as he spoke, Paul, stretching out his 
io its utmost length, grasped the almost 
ureless form of Belle Edgecomb, and drew her 

safely to the shore, murmuring thankfully 

“Saved ’ Thank God ! my darling is saved.” 

Aud below, Phil Denham was unconsciously 
echoing his friend’s words. 

“Saved! Thank God! saved on the very 
verge of an awful death !” 

Then joyfully gathering up the fishing tackle, 
he started to the assistance of his friend, who 
alter having with much difficulty lauded his 
Senseless burden safely on the river’s bank, was 
Well-nigh exhausted, and was glad to avail him- 
«elf of Phil’s proferred assistance to convey his 
rescued treasure home. 
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I meant, Miss Belle, that the deed was no more 
than any man would have done, especially one 
who loves.” 

And he looked at her meaningly. 

She blushed consciously, but replied bravely— . 
“ Pray don’t make light of it, Mr. Winsted, 
for it was a most heroic deed, one not often 
paralleled. I know all about it. There, don’t 
start. Your friend Phil Denham has told me 
the whole story.” 

“ How dare he ?” burst from Paul In his in- 
dignation. 

“ Dare ! Why, It strikes me I was one of the 
principal persona interested, Mr. Winsted, and 
surely I had a right to make a few inquiries.” 
Aud she arched her eyebrows prettily as she 
spoke. 

“Oh, certainly, if you desired,” stammered 
Paul, somewhat confusedly. “ But I had almost 
neglected to state that I leave here to-night. 
Miss Belle, will you bid me farewell?” 

And he extended his hand. 

She started when he announced hia in- 
tended departure, and flushed deeply, but said 
softly— 

“No.” ■ 

“ As you like,” replied Paul, hurt at her ap- 
parent indifference. “ Farewell.” 

And he turned to leave her presence. 

But she sprang after him, and catching his 
sleeve, whispered — 

“ What if I don’t want you to go, Paul?” 

“ Belle,” he cried, his face paling with a sud- 
den revulsion of feeling, “Belle, what do you 
mean ?” 

“ I mean,” and she smiled amid her blushes, 
“I mean that I want you to stay with me. 
Paul.” 

The last words wore uttered coaxingly. 

“My darling,” he murmured, as he clasped 
her to his heart; “ then you do love me, even if 
I am not a hero?” 

“Ah, I was only teasing you, dear Paul. I 
did not mean what I said, for you are my hero, 
a.nd — and — I think I have loved you all the 
time.” 

And she buried her blushing face on his 
breast. 

“My darling I” 

And ho raised her head and pressed a warm 
kiss on her red lips. 

“How I bless that treacherous bridge that 
has given you to my arms at last, my beautiful, 
my own.” 


THE TWO FLIRTS. 


BY 2X. E. 0. 


“I sent for you, Mr Winsted, to express my 
thanks for the inestimable service you rendered 
ttie yesterday,” said Belle Edgecomb to Paul, 
whom she hud summoned io her presence. 

“ Do not mention my slight service, Miss 
Belle. I assure you it was nothing.” 

“Nothing! And is the saving of a life no- 
thing? My fife, Mr Winsted?” asked 
Bello, poutlngly 

“ know I did not mean that; you know 
that, above all things, I prize as most precious 
your fife and happiness, Miss Belle, although it 
s true I have no right to speak thus, for some 
nckier man than J will wear the flower I once 
fcO daringly hoped to win, But cno. gli of thb£ 


“So, Laura, you think your cousin George Is 
| irresistible ?” 

“ Indeed I do,” replied Laura. “ And Fanny, 
in spite of your boasted impenetrability, I fear 
that Cupid will seud an arrow from George’s 
large, black eye9 straight through your heart. 
His reputation as a flirt is as great as your own, 
and his conquests are innumerable. Ho boasts, 
however, that his own heart is still untouched! 
The bell ! I must go ! Finish your toilet soon, 
Fan, and join me in the drawing-room.” 

Fanny turned to the glass to arrange some 
flowers in her hair, murmuring, “ Perhags his 
heart will not remain always untouched. Cousin 
Laura seems to fancy that I shall rank among 
his unloved victims. I am much flattered by 
the implied compliment,” and a scornful smile 
played around the small mouth. 

Fanny was tall and graceful, with a symme- 
trical figure, and a profusion of dark chestnut 
hair, whose rich curls shaded a face of rare 
beauty. The perfect features, white even teeth 
and glorious dark eyes, with a clear complexion 
and bright color, were each and all enhanced by 
exquisite taste in dress, and many accomplish- 
ments. Tiie dress she now wore of black lace 
was cut so as to display the snowy neck and 
arms, while a bracelet and necklace of pearls 
were her only jewels. A wreath of brilliant 
scarlet cypress and geranium was mingled with 
her curls, making a most dazzling tiara. 

We will follow Laura down-stairs. Stretched 
lazily upou a sofa, she found a gentleman of 
some twenty-six or seven years of age, hand- 
some as an Apollo, and at present fast asleep. 
Her exclamation of “George I” awoke him. and 
he started to his feet. 

“ My fair cousin,” he said, kissing her cheek, 

“ I have come, you see, according to promise, 
but I heard you were dressing, and waited here 
for you. Where can I Adonisize before your 
guests arrive ? Your father kindly insisted upon 
a visit of a month, so I have brought my bag- 
gage. You write that Miss Fanny Gardiner Is 
to be here. Has she arrived ?” 

“Two days ago. She is lovelier than ever. Do 
you know her ?” 

“No, but her propensity for breaking hearts 
has made her the subject of many a conversa- 
tion, so I have heard of her. Candidly, Laura, 
is she so very beautiful ?” ^ 

“ She is the most beautiful woman I ever saw 
plays on the harp and piano to perfection, sings 
like an angel, and — hush ! she is coming ! Take 
care of your heart, George, she is dangerous. 

bye 11 ” tUiS Way> and 1 WU1 inlrQ(iuce you and 

Fanny entered the parlor at one door, as the 
cousins left it by another. She looked after 
lem, and her thoughts ran something in this 

dnnhf 4 " Du&ty coaL » heay y boots, and, no 

doubt, duty lace. A traveller! Tall, finely 
termed, and what an erect, manly carriage. 1 


like to see a man walk as If he spurned the verv 

f M a !’h‘ k°’ th6 exq ‘ Usite his escape to 

add the charms of an elaborate toilet to his 
handsome face, before he attacks my poor 
heart, and reduces me to the necessity of wear 
ing the willow for him.” W6ap * 

Laura returned just in time to greet the first 
of her guests for the eveniug. It was her birth- 
day, and a large circle of friends and neighbors 
had assembled to do her homage. The°house 
stood in the midst of its own park-like grounds 
winch stretched down to the Trent, and had 
been built by her father, whose place of business 
was in the neighboring town of Nottingham 
She was his only child, and, since the death of 
her mother, his housekeeper and companion 
and no expense or pains were spared to makrl 
her life a happy one. 

Fanny Gardiner was standing in the conser- 
vatory, surrounded by a group of gentlemen 
when Laura asked her to play for them on the 
harp. Two of the gentlemen went to get the 
instrument, while Fanny selected a seat sur- 
rounded by green leaves and flowers. She made 
the centre of a very pretty tableau, as she sat 
there, with the bright light striking upon her 
and the delicate hanging flowers falling in pro- 
fusion around her. George came to the door of 

beforeh S cr Vat0ry JUSt 88 tbo harp was Placed 

“ She understands the study of effect,” he 
thought, “ and really Laura has not exagger- 
ated her charms. She is beautiful.” 

The first notes of her clear, rich voice held 
him spell-bound. They were low, but very 
sweet and pure; as the song proceeded they 
rose, full and strong, till the air seemed flooded 
with melody The small, white hands drew 
notes of great power from the harp, but that 
young, fresh voice rose clear above them. 
Fanny sang, as she did nothing else, with her 
whole heart. Once interested in the music, she 
forgot all her coquettish ways, and revelled in 
melody. The last notes were still quivering on 
the air, as she rose and pushed the instrument 
from her. At that moment ner eye met 
George’s. His look made her heart give one 
quick bound; it was full of admiration, and she 
felt a thrill of triumph. 

“ Fanny, allow mo to introduce my cousin 
George. Mr. Lewis, Miss Gardiner,” said Laura. 
Ihe others of the group dre tv back. Both par- 
ties were known in that circle as consummate 
flirts, aud they were left to entertain each other. 

“ Miss Gardiner,” said George, bowing low 
“ my heart has not thrilled for years as it has 
to-night, to the glorious music you favored us 
with.” 

“ Going to begin with flattery,” thought 
Fanny. “ He shall be paid In his own coin.” 

“ Such an attentive listener as you are,” said 
she, “ is an inspiration to any performer. But 
I will not take too much credit to myself. Who 
could not sing, and who not listen In such a 
scene as this ? The flowers, the fountain, the 
lovely view, all make it a place for music. 
Truly, It seems to-night like a vision of fairy 
land.” 

“ And the queen of that bright realm Is not 
wanting,” said George, with a meaning glance. 

“ Oh ! my favorite dance ! Do not say you are 
engaged, Miss Gardiner, unless you would see 
me rush upon your unfortunate partner and an 
nihilate him.’* 

Fanny replied by placing her arm within his 
and in another momont they had Joined the 
dancers. Laura smiled os she watched them 
and as their eyes met once or twice in a de- 
cidedly dangerous manner, she nodded her head 
as if very well pleased. 

“ Wonder how last night’s belle will look by 
daylight,” thought George, as he came down to 
breakfast : “ these brilliant beauties are gener- 
ally faded in the morning.” 

Fanny was in the break fast- room. His ancle 
was seated on the sofa, with Fanny on a low 
stool at his feet. The white, flowing morning 
dress, and loose, floating curls, were fully as fas- 
cinating as a more elaborate costume, and the 
tiny hand in its setting of soft lace was as fair 
as when diamonds adorned it. 

“ So, Miss Gardiner,” said George, “ you have 
granted Laura’s prayer, and will stay here some 
weeks. Why did you keep her in suspense so 
long ?” 

“I was waiting to hear from Harry,” said 
Fanny. “ He spoke of coming home this sum- 
mer, and I wished to be at home if he came 
Yesterday my letters said he would not return 
for some time, so I can stay here.” 

George felt savagely jealous of this unknown 
Harry. He did not love Miss Gardiner— not he 
indeed; but he had no objection to her falling 
in love with him. 

After breakfast was over, Laura, her 
cousin, and her friend, went into the music 
room. Fanny soon found that George’s voice 
and musical talent were notone whit inferior to 
her own; and Laura stole away “on household 
cares intent,” leaving the two in the middle of a 
duet. One after another was tried. Their voices 
harmonised perfectly, and the store of music 
was inexhaustible. With discussion on the 
merits of various operas, trying over favor- 
ite airs, sometimes with the opera before them, 
singing whole scenes from it, time flew by, and 
the luncheon bell found them still at the piano. 
Laura affected profound surprise when she 
opened the door and saw Fanny playing a bril- 
liant accompaniment, and George leaning over 
her joining his rich tenor voice to her pure so- 
prano. 

“ W hy, you must have sung yourselves 
hoarse,” she said gaily. “ Have you been here 
ail the morning?” 

Fanny blushed guiltily, and then, stealing a 
glance at George from under her long, dark 


lashes, said, “ Mornings are fearfully long in the 
country, are they not, Mr. Lewis? Laura, where 
have you been ?” 

Georgo bit his lip. He thought he had been 
particularly fascinating, and having found her 
so, lie had thought the time very short. But in 
revenge hesaid, “Is luncheon ready, Laura? 
Singing makes one so hungry.” 

The tables were turned with a vengeance, 
and Fanny took his offered arm to go to 
luncheon. 

A few days later we find George and Fanny 
in Charnwood Forest by the side of a pretty 
little spring. Fanny, lovely in a dark-blue 
riding habit, with a most fascinating straw lmt 
and white feathers, and George, manly aud 
handsome in his volunteer suit of rifle green. 

“ AVhy,” said Fanny, looklug round, “ where 
ate the others ? I am very tired,” and she sank 
down in a graceful attitude upon a low seat, 
which some benevolent person had placed near 
the spring. “Pic-nics are a dreadful bore, are 
they not, Mr. Lewis ?” 

“ Shocking,” said he, lazily seating himself at 
her feet, “ Miss Gardiner shall 1 give you some 
water ? Here is a leaf for a drinking cup. How 
exquisitely rural.” • 

“ Do you like the rural ?” said Fanny, taking 
the leaf of water. “Country pleasures, I mean, 
and flue scenery. ClimWng high hills, scratch- • 
ing your hands with briars, and burning your 
complexion to a tint like old mahogany, to see 
fine prospects ! Now if anybody wished to an- 
noy me they have only to propose a walk to see 
a fine view. I admire what comes before me, 

but seeking them and she finished the 

speech with a shudder, 

George raised his eyes languidly, saying, “ I 
detest simple pleasure and natural amusements. 
It is delightfully cool here after our long walk 
Miss Gardiner.” 

“ Yes,” aud the young girl took off her hat to 
enjoy the air ; as she did so she loosened the 
comb which confined her curls, and the whole 
mass fell around hor in a profusion of ringlets. 
George took this as a matter of course, and tak- 
ng oneof the curls between his fingers, exam, 
inod Its color aud texture with an artist’s eye. 

“ See,” said he, “ how it curls around my fin- 
ger ; just so can your chains bind and coufine 
your victim’s heart. It is remorseless. Ah ! I 
cannot disengage it without breaking the hair 
Are you chains as firm ?” 

“ You do not understand It,” said Fanny, taking 
his hand in both of hers. “See, by taking it so 
it unwinds of itself. A little art only Is neces- 
sary to diseftgage It.” 

Their eyes met. Fanny borfc his look for an 
instant, then let her hand stray among the 
masses of her carls for a moment, and dropped 
them, saying despairingly, “I cannot get them 
in order again, I am certain.” 

“ You need «iot wish to,” said George. “ No 
arrangement can be more effective than the one 
you have chosen.” 

Fanny looked at him keenly. Ho seemed 
Innocent for a moment, and then a twinkle in his 
eyes betrayed him. 

“A truce,” said she, holding out her baud. 
“Suppose we try to bo natural for an hour or 
two ?” 

“Suppose we do,” he answered, “Just to see 
how it would seem, you know ?” 

The day came at last for George to return 
homo. Fanny was to remain longer, as her 
brother Harry had not yet arrived. The two 
George and Fanny, were standing in the con- 
servatory. It was time he was on his way to 
the station, yet he lingered ; he had said good- 
bye, and received a low farewell from her. 

Suddenly ho- approached her, and said in a 
low, thrilling voice, “ Fanny 1” 

She drew herself erect, and her cheek flushed 
at the unwonted familiarity. He did not move, 
but cast down his eyes. 

“ Oh,” said she, laughing, “ you want to re- 
hearse a tragic parting. Excuse my dullness, I 
did not understand you. Farewell,” she conti- 
nued, in a tone of mock grief, “farewell l” 

He bit hip lip, and turning on his heel left the 
room. Alas for Georgo 1 he was caught in his 
own net. Desperately in lovo with a flirt who 
apparently scorned his passion. 

Apparently ! How was it with Fanny ? For 
a moment she stood where lie had left her, aud 
then stooped and took up something from the 
floor. It was George’s glove, which he bad 
dropped as he went out. Fanny hold it in her 
hand^nd she thought, “ He wanted to make a 
scene, and leave me fainting, or inconsolable at 
his departure. Thank you, Mr. Lewis* I have 
no ambition to figure on your fist of conquest^ 

His voice is very sweet, and how pretty ‘ Fanny > 
sounded when he said it so tenderly. He goes 
abroad next month. I shall never see him 
again, perhaps. Well, I don’t care. Whai’a 
this? Tears, a a I live! Crying I You idiot, 
you deserve a shaking for your folly. To care 
for a man who would make a Jest of your love.” 

But the tears fell one after another upon tile 
glove, and more than onoe said *glove was press- 
ed to the ripe, rosy lips. She was standing there 
still, the gloVe laid caressingly against her 
cheek, when an arm stole romid her waist, uud 
a low voice said, “ Fanny, I love you. WIU 
you not 83 & farewell, George ?” 

He had missed his glovo, returned for it, and 
— found It.” 

Fanny only made a faint resistance, and then 
letting her head lie upon his breast, she said, 

“ No, I will notsay farewell; you willstay with 
me, George.” 

Need we say anymore ? Laura was delighted 
with the result of putting two flirts In a coun- 
try-house for a month, and George and Fanny 
did not quarrel with her for trying t he experi- 
ment, 
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TWO SONNETS. 


Wo walk like men within a wood at night, 
Halting and stumbling often on our way; 

Tho’ faith is ours we choose to walk by sight* 
Preferring darkness to the perfect day. 

How prone we are to choose the darker side, 
Instead of turning to life’s beauteous sun; 

How prone we are to be self-satisfied, 

Leaving the good around us all undone. 

When wintry clouds above the city loom, 
Draping in utter sadness all the sky, 

Then say we God’s fair earth is full of gloom, 
Remembering not that Joyous spring is nigh ; 

When happy birds will trill their glad refraiu, 
And summer’s odorous r*>ses bloom again. * 

With soundless feet thro’ time’s immensity, 

The new year comes upon the sleeping earth ; 

And angels’ eyes look down from heaven and 
see 

Our lives and actions when he wakes to birth. 

Surely wo might cast out the gloom within, 
Surely we might do better if we would; 

And not, self-righteous, harbor up our sin, 

Rut exercise our love in doing good; 

And with the dawning year begin anew 
The noble work so long been left undone; 

Then shall we see life’s skies in cloudless blue 
When in tho eastern azure shines the sun, 

And blessed peace and blessed glory win, 

And with our souls behold the Heaven within. 


LES TELLE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP " THE ROSE AVD SHAMROCK, ” ETO, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


LESTELLE HUMBLES HERSELF. 


The successful manager came to his prima 
donna brisk and smiling. He was still in his 
gay dressing-gown and slippers, but apologized 
courteously for a cUshabilU ho declared to be 
owing to his eagerness to behold her — an eager- 
ness, by tho bye, which had not prevented his 
stopping before his glass to see that Jits hair and 
those wrinkles which began tojemlnd him of his 
age carefully smoothed away.* 

“You are an early visitor, w’amfc,” he said ; 
“but a most welcome one. It is the first time 
you have honoured me with a call ; may it be 
an augury of mauy pleasant hours to be spent 
together.” 

He saw Lestelle wince, and changed the sub- 
ject. 

“Of course you will breakfast with me ? My 
cook is an admirable one. What may I offer 
you, chocolate or coffee ? Will you taste this 
ragout ? But you look pale this morning. Dare 
1 recommend a cup of tea, and one tea spoonful, 
carefully measured, of eau-do-vie in it ? It is a 
marvelous restorative.” 

“Give mo what you will, only spare me com- 
pliments, and let mo despatch my business, 
and go,” said Lestelle impatiently. 

He placed a cup at her elbow, but seeing that 
8he pushed aside the delicate viands with a look 
of disgust, he sat down to his own breakfast, 
which he began to discuss with evident relish. 

“ You can have nothing to say that will spoil 
my appetite,” Mr. Paulton observed, when she 
had thirstily swallowed her tea. “You have 
brought me that definite answer I asked for 
some few clays since, have you not?” 

She nodded assent, for her lips scorned 
parched with inward fever, and her voice failed 
her. 

After a minute or so, Paulton put down his 
knife aud fork, and leant towards her. 

“ Well, little one, and what is it to be ? Yes ? 

I thought so !” 

“ Stay ; you are assuming too much. I must 
first know 7 how it is that, in direct violation of 
your word, you have commenced proceedings 
against the Glenaughtons in my name, and yet 
without apprizing me of what you are doing?” 
“ Suffer me to correct one or two errors in 
that little speech,” he answered, deliberately. 
<• 1 have not threatened any one with a suit but 
the Honorable Darcy Lesmere ; neither have 
broken my word in so doing. The promise you 
had from me related to tho Earl, aud not to his 
rsephew. For the rest, I saw no good purpose 
to be gained in telling you my plans.” 

“I will not seek redress at the hands of the 
1 \w !” cried Lestelle, vehemently. “ I forbid you 
to proceed with this suit.” 

With the utmost ease of manner Mr. Paulton 
resumed his breakfast. 

<• You will not be of age for some months, my 
child ; till then, I shall advance your interests 
in the manner I think best.” 

“Do you expect to make me believe that you 
can thrust birth aud fortune upon mo against 
iny will ?” was the indignant query. # 

Paulton smiled. 

“Tt is tho first time I evor heard a young 
laly take exception to a clear rental of fifteen 
thousand a year.” 

“ Show me tho proofs of my birth ?” she ex- 
claimed, without appearing to Rear this last 
speech. 

He drew out his pocket-book. 

“ It has cost me no llttlo trouble to collect 
them. 1 have been at considerable expense in 


finding the witnesses to the marriage ; their evi- 
dence is in the hands of our legal adv.sers, also 
a copy of the certificate of the nuptials ; the ori- 
ginal I shall have the pleasure of reading to you. 
Excuse me,” ho said, as she extended her hand 
for it. “ I do not permit this valuable document 
to leave me for one moment.” 

He read the yellow, faded slip of paper, which 
certified that a marriage had been performed, 
at a little church amongst the Hampshire hills, 
between Esther Waverill and Arden Lesmere; 
and the hope Estelle had been cherishing, that 
some deception had been practised upon her, 

was gone. _ , . 

For a moment she bowed her head on her bo- 
som, and lancy vividly pictured Darcy robbed 
of his high estate, and stung to the quick by the 
publicity given to his father’s crime ; of the 
congratulations that would be lavished upon her 
bv those who would not dream of the pain they 
inflicted ; of the sensrtional paragraphs that 
would fill the daily papers ; and then she rose 
in uncontrollable agitation. 

“ It must not be ! I cannot bear it ! Spare 
Darcy Lesmere the shame and disgrace which 
now threatens him, and I will do whatever you 
ask.” 

Paulton frowned. “ Is it wholly for this young 
man’s sake that I find you so humble? 
Remember, I warned you not to permit ills vi- 

“True ; I disobeyed you, and you have pun- 
ished me for my folly. Is it not enough ? Need 
you dwell on this subject any longer ?” she 
queried, impatiently. 

He pointed to the chair from which she had 
risen. “ Sit down, Lestelle, aud lot us perfectly 
comprehend each other. You wish this suit 
against Mr. Lesmere quashed. If I consent, 
what do you give me in return ?” 

A hope that he would not care to wed a pen- 
niless bride thrilled through her. 

“ It is for you to make your demands, and for 
me to comply with them if I can. I have had 
a letter from the lessee of one of tho New York 
theatres, offering me very handsome terms for 
a few night’s performances. I could add a to- 
lerable sum to your treasury if I accepted the 
offer, and I am willing to enter into any engage- 
ment you choose to propose.” 

“Bah! you talk nonsense,” ho answered, 
rudely. “ Have I not already told you that no- 
thing but your hand will satisfy me ? Become 
my wife, and Darcy Lesmere may keep his es- 
tate if he chooses.” 

But Lestelle eyed him suspiciously. “ You 
are strangely ready to relinquish tho wealth 
you were a moment since no obstinate in press- 
ing on me.” 

“Is no one capable of a disinterested act but 
yourself, llttlo one ?” he retorted. “ If I cannot 
have you with a dowry, I must take you without 
one. So that I win my pretty bribe, I shall be 
content.” 

Still unconvinced, Lestelle retreated from him 
as he tried to take her hand. 

“ You are deceiving me ! Your proofs are not 
as conclusive as you have represented them. Do 
your worst. I will await the issue. I will not 
fetter myself until I- am sure that there is no 
other way of saving Darcy.” 

Wyett Paulton’s smiles vanished, and pushing 
the table away, became and stood beiore her. 

“Lestelle, there is no other way ; I swear to 
you that there is not ! Whether this young man 
be dear to you os brother or lover, he must and 
shall lose all unless you become mine. I will 
not have tho plans aud hopes of years set aside 
for a girl’s silly lancy.” 

She raised her clasped hands. 

“Have pity on me, aud upon him ! Remem- 
ber how I have always looked upon you as a 
stern task-master, aud — aud tho bethrolhed of 
another. How can I learn to love you ? It 
would be an unholy union, and could only end 
in our mutual misery.” 

Wyett smiled grimly. 

“ I will run tho risk. You shall not find mo 
a bad husband. So that you are docile, and con- 
tinue to avoid the attentions of the fools who 
flutter round you, I will ask no more. Nay, I 
will oven promise to remove you from tho stage 
ere long.” 

Lestelle glanced at his inflexible face, and 
veiled her eyes. She had always distrusted, but 
now she hated him ; and, for a moment, she 
was disposed to start up, telling lilm this, and 
once more defying him. But a thought of Darcy 

his name blighted, liis prospects ruined — had 

power to restrain her. 

“After all, it is only I who need be uuhappy,” 
she sighed to herself. “ Darcy will marry his 
beautiful cousin, and forget that Lestelle, tho 
actress, ever crossed his path. Ought I to 
think any sacrifice too great that is made for 
him ?” 

But evou as she came to this conclusion, her 
hatred of the manager came back in full force. 

“ You are both ungenerous and unwise to force 
me into an union against which my soul re- 
volts !” she told Wyett, passionately. “ No- 
thing will ever compensate you for the bur- 
den of an unloving wife, who will be for ever be- 
side you, yet neither friend nor companion. A 
little while, and you will loathe the sight of the 
woman you are now persecuting with such un- 
seemly persistence.” 

“ I. will take my chance,” he said, tranquilly, 
“ 1 have outlived the season when we make love 
our mas tor passion. Aud so it is decided. You 
will ho my wife — but when ? To-morrow ?” 
Lestelle shuddered. 

“ No, no ! I must have time to accustom 
myself to the thought oi tho dreary life before 
me.” 

Paulton frowned. 


«< I do not like d plays, neither will I submit 
to them ; but I will give time for preparing your 
trousseau. What is to-day ? — Friday. On 
Monday week, then, at St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, at ten o’clock. There must no wavering 
now, Lestelle — no attempts to recede from your 
promise. I will not be trifled with. Compi'enez - 
vous t ” 

She bowed her head, and, drawing the veil 
over her face to hide the despair depicted on it, 
turned to leave him. He saw her steps falter, 
ho heard the sob she could not repress, and 
sprang forward Just in time to prevent her fall- 
ing heavily to the floor. 


XIX. 


CHAPTER 

A QUARREL. 

It seemed an unutterable relief to Lestelle, 
when she found herself once more in her own 
cool, darkened chamber, with the hateful face 
of Wyett Paulton no longer bending over her, 
nor his voice, in its most modulated tones, ut- 
tering regrets for her indisposition. The know- 
ledge that she was his bond-slave made his pre- 
sence all the more intolerable ; and when he 
would have touched her cheek with his lips ere 
he left her, she put out her hands, and thrust 
him from her with a look of abhorrence whioh 
he answered with a frown that menaced retalia- 
tion sooner or later. 

Presently Miss Hill stole to the couch of the 
miserable girl, and wrapped her arms around 
her, “ I hoped I should find you weeping, my 
poor child, for tears would relieve you. 
has happened ? Will you not tell me ?” 

“Alas, Lettlce ! why should 1 distress you, 
who could neither help nor comfort me ?” was 
the desponding reply. 

“ Are you sure of that ? Try me ! Recollect 
the fable of the 1 Liou and Mouse ;* and at 
least give me credit for the sincerest sympathy 
in your troubles.” 

“ But they concern Wyett Paulton.” 

“And you think that I cannot calmly bear 
fresh proofs of his vlllauy ? Again I bay, try 
me. If I cannot help you, dear Lestelle, I can 
grieve with you.” 

Though still reluctant to pain the gentle, ge 
uerous woman, Lestelle told all. 

“And as your marriage is now a decided 
thing,” Miss Hill commented, her voice falter 
ing a little, “ perhaps you will learn to love Mr 
Paulton by-and-by. He can be the most fasci- 
natiug of men when he pleases.” 

“He lias never cared to practise his fascina- 
tions on one who penetrated liis true character 
long since,” answered Lestelle, contemptuously, 
Miss Hill took no notice of this, but began to 
question her so closely about Darcy Lesmere, 
and her own connection with the Glenaughlou 
family, that at last she grew tired of answering 
inquiries which brought back scenes and cir- 
cumstances she longed to forget. 

“ Dear Lettice, why dwell on the past ? You 
know that I left Mrs. Price’s at the suggestion of 
Wyett, who had learned somehow that I was a 
daughter of the Glenauglitou family. Of the cer- 
tificate of my mother’s marriage he deprived 
me when he first brought me to London, to place 
me under your care. How he prevailed upon 
you to undertake such au onerous charge I can- 
not divine.” 

A flush crossed Miss Hill’s face. 

“ Canuot you ? And yet if you had loved lilm 
as devotedly as I did, you would have been as 
willing to further plans which were to be the 
stepping-stones to his — or, as he used to say 
then, our — future prosperity.” 

“ When I grew older aud braver,” Lestelle 
musingly proceeded, “ I asked him for the pa- 
per, but was put oIT with assurances that it was 
in safer keeping than my own, aud that it would 
be positively valueless until I came of age. He 
would have kept me in ignorance of its purport, 
but this I learned as soon as I was able to read 
the letter he dropped when appropriating it. It 
had been written by my mother in her dying 
hours, wlieu she felt that she had carried her 
self-sacrifice too far, and that she must assert 
the rights of tho child who would soon bo 


the theatre, a little paler than usual and with 
a wistful look in her dark eyes which they had 
never worn before. Viscount Branceleigh stood 
at the wing when she came off, curtseying her 
acknowledgments of the rapturous applause 
that followed the finale ; and, for a moment, 
she put her cold fingers into his palm, as if she 
needed the reassuring touch of a friend s hand. 

“ What is the matter, Lestelle ? he whisper- 
ed. “ I have only Just heard that you have been 
ill * and your looks confirm the report.” 

She drew a long breath. “I am well again. 
Don’t stop to question me ; Mr. Paulton s eyes 
are upon us ; but tell your cousin he need not 
fear any further annoyance. He will compre- 
hend my meaning.” , . , , . 

The next minute, Mr. Paulton had led her 
away, smiling blandly, and bowing to one and 
another as he did so ; but when they were at 
the door of the young actress’s dressing room, 
his face changed as he spoke in his sternest 


friendless orphan. From that letter I learned 
that she was legally married to one of tho sons 
of the late Lord Glenaughton ; and uutil last 
night, I believed myself to bo the daughter of 
the present Earl.” 

It does not seem probable that a man in his 
position would have committed two such mad 
acts as your story attributes to him,” Miss Hill 
observed. 

“Were they not equally culpable in his bro- 
ther ?” 

“ Scarcely, for the Honorable Arden Lesmere 
was not the head of his family, and may have 
been as thoughtless aud unprincipled as younger 
sons frequently are. The Earl is a man of a 
different stamp — dignified, reserved, aud fully 
alive to the duties of his rank. If the illegit imacy 
of his nephew should be proved, it will oe a 
great blow to him, aud the Lady Ida, who is as 
proud as her father.” 

“ Don’t speak of it — I cannot beav it !” moaned 
Lestelle. “ But they will be spared this sorrow. 
Paulton — base though I know him to be dale 
not break his promise.” 

“He exacts a fearful price for his silence, 
sighed Miss Hill. And the writhing girl bade 

her say no more, but leave her. 

“Who should know this better than I do . 
she demanded. “ Let mo strive to sleep, to loi- 
get liow soon I shall bo his wife if 1 cau ! 

But not all Lestello’s fortitude would enable 
her to go through her part in a comic opera that 
night, even though Mr. Paulton sent toappnse 
her that Royally expected her presence. On 
the following evening, however, sac appended tu 


tones, , _ _ , 

u Let this be the last time that I find you 
holding communication with cither of these 
Glenaughtons. If you were not a silly, credulous 
woman, you would see that they are only crafti- 
ly plying you with flatteries, that they may 
learn all you can tell them of my plans.” 

Lestelle disengaged her arm from his, and 
would have passed on without replying, but he 
would not let her. 

“ You must promise before you leave me. 
Don’t struggle aud look angry. Some day, when 
you are wiser, you will thank me for my firin- 

G “ I shall always speak kindly to Percy Brance- 
leio-u — always !” she said deliberately. “ You 
know why I have liked and pitied him. It was 
your own acts that brought us together.” 

“ And now I think lit to separate you. I 
have never had any faith in this kind of 
friendships, and so remember that I bid you see 

him no more.” . 

“ Have I sold both soul and body to you ?” she 
asked impetuously. “Take care If You are 
rousing all the evil in my nature ! I may yet 
foil all your schemes, and make you repent that 
you over embarked in them !” 

Wyett Paulton grew ghastly pale, and caught 
hold of the door-frame for support. Yet it was 
in liis usually sardonic manner that he asked, 

“ And how will you do this ?” 

Lestelle let her arms fall by her side. It had 
but been the empty threat of a rebellious wo- 
man, who chafed against the chains that were 
closing around her. 

Ho saw this, and recovered his own compo- 
sure For a moment, he had been afraid that, 
he had gone too far, and that she might grow 
desperate and escape him. Now that his well- 
laid schemes were so near fruition, he must be 
cautious, and this recoil ection made him soften 
his voice into more conciliatory tones. 

“ We are foolish to quarrel, m'amie. I had 
forgotten, for the minute, that you have a fancy 
that tills youth is dying. As soon as we are 
married, I will prove my confidence in you by 
removing this restriction, and myself invltiug 
Viscount Branceleigh to visit us.” 

Lestelle made no answer, but finding that lie 
no longer attempted to detain her, she passed , 
swiftly into her dressing-room, and locked the 
door between them with a fierce haste, born of 
her increasing detestation of the man to whom 
the rest of her days were to bo devoted. 

Percy carried her message to his cousin, re- 
peating it to him as he sat in the Countess of 
Glenaughton’s boudoir, waiting for Lady Ida, 
who was going to ride with him. Darcy, how- 
ever, did not appear overjoyed at the tidings. 

“ Wliat does she mean ? How lias she pre- 
vented the prosecution of the claim ? I had j 
rather, much rather, have been permitted to 
examine the evidence on which it is ioundeu, 
and decide for myself whether it be a just or uu- 
lust one/* 

“ As far as you aro concerned, it is an un- 
founded one, depend upon it!” said Percy. 

“ Therefore, I would, if I were you, accept Les- 
telle’s assurance, and lot the affair die away. 

“ Now, I cannot do that,” Darcy exclaimed, 
afler a few minutes’ thought. “ If Lestelle is re- 
nouncing her own rights on my behalf, I should 
be selfish and ungenerous to suffer it. I must 
know more about the matter.” 

“ Better not,” said Percy, with a sigh. “ Or, 
at least, consent to let it lie in abeyance until I 
am gone. If I were strong and able to cope 
with trouble, I’d not ask this ; but I’m Just a 
weak nervous Invalid, yearning to be permited 
to creep out of my mortal coil as peacefully as 
I can.” 

Neither of the speakers had heard Lady ma 
enter, but now her voice pettishly interposed. 

“ How foolishly you talk, Percy. Dr. Dull- 
man assures mamma that you take a very ex- 
aggerated view of your case, and that you are 
not in any danger. Exercise and moderate liv- 
ing will soon restore you to health.” 

“ Dr. Dull in an is very kind ; I wish I could 
agree with him,” her brother replied, as soon as 
he had mastered a fit of coughing. 

“ You seem to take a craei pleasure in fright- 
ening us,” Ida said, reproachfully. “ You are 
always representing yourself as worse than you 
really are.” 

“ xVin I ? Then I’ll break myself of such a 
mean trick. I did not know you wore in the 
room when I was speaking of my wishes.” 

“ What has Darcy been proposing ? May I 
not know ?” his sister inquired, as she took the 
seat Darcy rose to give her. 

To be as high-minded as Lestelle, and refuse 
the sacrifice she offers to make,” Percy au- 
swered. “ She has interposed, it appears, to 
prevent the suit being carried on.” 

Ida carlo d her lip. “A sufficient proof that 
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K was an unjust one. Caunot this creature be 
punished for her audacity in attempting such a 

Poioy raised himself from the couch on which 
he had been lying. “ I don’t feel up to a wrangle 
this morning, so I’ll go ; but in future, Ida, I’ll 
thank you to speak with more respect of a young 
girl, who, in many virtues— in Christian charity 
and forbearance, for instance — is vastly your 
superior !” 

Her ladyship’s bright eyes were full of angry 
teats as she turned them towards her cousin. 

“ You see to what length Percy’s infatuation 
has carried him. Ho actually insults mo with 
a most degrading comparison ! I repeat that this 
bad creature ought to bo punished. Don’t you 
agree with me ?” 

u I must first be convinced that fraud has been 
attempted,” Darcy gravely told her ; “ and so 
coiidly, that Lestelle has participated in it.” 

►She looked dissatisfied. « You are, as papa 
says, too chivalrous. Then, if the suit is dropped, 
you will not take any more notice of the authors 
of this annoyance ?” 

' Darcy hesitated. “ I must think seriously 
before I come to any decision. I must consult 
my uncle. In fact, I cannot rest until I know 
why the claim is not to be prosecuted.” 

“ Js n °k the reason patent to every one ?” 
Ida demanded with impatience. “ This woman 
and her advisers are evidently afraid to pursue 
their nefarious schemes any further. Don’t 
you see this ? Is it possible that Percy has in 
fected you with his folly ?” 

“If it be a folly to judge less harshly of the 
young girl we call Lestelle than you have been 
doing, I must answer yes !” 

Ida grew crimson with indignation. “ You 
offend me deeply when you uphold the vile 
cause of so much sorrow to my parents. • You 
are the last person who should view her con- 
duct so leniently. Iam obliged to fear that there 
Is some truth in the reports that have reached 
me concerning you.” 

“ Who is your informant, Ida, and what sins 
have been laid to my charge ?” ho queried, with 
equal warmth. 

“ I should be sorry to repeat all I havo heard,” 
she answered, with an air of dignified displea- 
sure. “ It is enough that you have abetted 
Percy in his insults, and named the odious Les- 
telle in my presence.” 

** -Insults, Ida ! I must beg of you to use more 
temperate language.” 

“ towards yon, or the lady whose cause you 
espouse so warmly ?” 

“ Towards both ; for I think both Lestelle and 
myself deserve gentler usage at your hands.” 

“If I am to be constantly teased in this man 
ner,” said the young lady, now losing her tern 
per altogether, “our engagement had better 
cease. I have been exposed to so much un- 
pleasant remarks already, through the postpone- 
ment of our marriage, that I don’t feel disposed 
to submit to additional mortifications.” 

At this moment, Mrs. Lavington came into 
the room for a book for the Countess, and per 
ceiving the flushed faces of the young couple, 
she paused. 

“ You are not quarrelling, are you, you naughty 
children ?” 

“ I never quarrel,” said Ida, coldly. 

“ And you, Mr. Lesmero — are you equally 
peaceable ?” 

It was not with the best of grace that Darcy 
replied, “ I hope so.” 

“ Then let me see you shake hands before I 
go back to the Countess. Except match-mak- 
ing, there’s nothing I like better than reconcil- 
ing lovers,” cried the vivacious widow. 

“Don’t bo ridiculous 1” said Lady Ida, snatch- 
ing away the hand Mrs. Lavington tried to put 
into Darcy’s. “ I prefer to tell my cousin in 
your presence, that until this claim has been 
entirely set at rest, and its advisers severely pun- 
ished, I shall consider our engagement void.” 
Mrs. Lavington looked uneasy, for she knew 
how entirely the Earl’s heart was set on the 
match, and she whispered something to that 
effect in Ida’s ear, which that young lady an- 
swered aloud. 

“Papa will have no right to be angry with me 
for refusing to unite myself to a gentleman who 
shows so little consideration for me as to laud a 
low-minded actress in my presence.” 

“ Lestelle Is not low-minded,” said Darcy, 
controlling his wrath as well as he could. 

Lady Ida turned from him with a disdainful 
gesture. “ You hear this, Mrs. Lavington ? My 
chivalrous cousin, secure, I suppose, of my af- 
fections, does not scrupule to defend himself, 
and sees no shame in being on terras of In- 
timacy with one whom I blush to be obliged to 
name.” 

Darcy was now fairly roused. 

“ You speak in ignorauce of the truth, or you 
could not say these unwomanly things. I tell 
you, as Percy has told you repeatedly, that you 
belie Lestelle when you call her vile. She is as 
pure and good as yourself.” * 

“ She is of no birth ; she is an actress and an 
impostor,” Ida sullenly repeated. 

“The latter term does not apply to her,” said 
Darcy, with generous warmth ; “ and for the rest, 

I could tell you the names of many who have 
dignified their profession with pure lives and 
good deeds, although you use the word ‘actress’ 
as if it were a term of reproach ! Low birth, 
did you say ? Are you so proud of your wealtn 
and rank, that you quite forget how we are all 
equal in the eyes of our Maker, workers and 
nobles, peasants and patricians? I tell yon 
frankly, that these prejudices offend me. I 
never have and never will adopt them. I prize 
the gcod things that my position gives me — 
perhaps I never valued them more than now ; 


but I can also honor and esteem those who have 
been less favored than ourselves, and havo to 
labor for their daily bread.” 

Ida heard his remonstrance unmoved. 

“ Your enthusiasm would be amusing if it were 
not carried to such extraordinary lengths. I 
hope you do not expect mo to admire it ?” 
“Certainly not,” he replied, sadly. “ I have 
been obliged to see that our likes and dislikes do 
not assimilate ; but I have no desire to force 
mine upon you. I only entreat yoa to spare me 
the pain of hearing you allude to Lestelle in 
terms which — I give you my honor — she does 
not merit. If you knew— ■ 

But here Ida interrupted him with a sem- 
blance of wounded delicacy. She had just re- 


membered that this was not a subject a young 
lady, so carefully educated, should discuss. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Lesmere ; I would rather 
not hear any more. Nothing you could say 
would induce me to alter my opinion.” 

As this was conclusive ho bowed and left her. 

A rather garbled account of this quarrel was 
whispered to Percy by Mrs. Lavington as they 
sat at chess together in the evening ; while the 
Marquis of Lcchlado leaned over Lady Ida’s 
chair, and talked to her, aotto voce , at the other 
end of the room. 

Percy made no comment upon the widow’s 
report, but it troubled him ; and when his sis- 
ter caino to his side to say good night, he put 
his arm round her and accompanied her to the 
ante-chamber. 

“Ida, dear, I don’t like to hear that you and 
Darcy are at variance. For my sake, make up 
this silly quarrel.” 

“ I will not,” she answered, resolutely ; “ at 
least, not while he plays the advocate for a cre- 
ature I detest.” 

“ A hatred which, if I remember rlglitly t 
dates back from the time that some of your 
schoolfellows pronounced her handsomer than 
you. Oh, Ida, I hoped you were superior to 
such petty malice !” 

She colored angrily. “ Nonsense ! I liked her 
till I knew who she was ; and she has amply 
revenged herself for any slights I put upon her 
then. First you are caught in her toils, and now 
Darcy.” 

“My dear little sister, why will you persist in 
believing that my acquaintance with Lestelle 
originated through her desire to fascinate me ? 
I had committed my worst follies before I 
knew her, and she came to me like an angel of 
goodness when I was overwhelmed with the 
consequences of my madness ; aggravated as 
they were by another and still greater trouble, 
which not even her sympathy could alle 
viate.” 

“ But you lavished hundreds upon her,” his 
sister persisted. 

“On the contrary, she devoted her own sav- 
ings to releasing me from the clutches of a mer- 
ciless debtor — this Wyett Paulton — who seems 
to have us all in his clutches.” 

“ In what manner ?” asked Ida, curiously, 

He kissed her with sorrowful tenderness. “I 
may not tell you. Be reconciled to Darcy, and 
let your marriage take place at once ; if the 
worst comes to the worst, he has his mother’s 
property, which will ensure him a certain in- 
come.” 

Ida’s beautiful mouth took a dissatisfied 
curve. 

“ And I should have to be economical, and 
live in the country always ! I love Darcy — 
that is, I love him better than any one else I 
have met with — but I could not support such a 
life, even for his sake ; nor would I marry any 
man whose birth was not equal to my own.” 

“ But what if there are troublous days at 
hand?” asked Percy, in lowered tones ; “days 
in which no one could shield you from sorrow 
and shame as tenderly as Darcy would ? You 
look incredulous ; but, alas ! Ida, I fear that this 
is but the first omen of an approaching storm. 
Before it is over you may wish yourself with me 
in the quiet grave !” 

His impressive manner affected her. 

“ You are horrifying me with your wild 
sayings. Tell me more ! I will know what you 
mean.” 

Marry Darcy, and persuade him to take you 
abroad,” was Percy’s only reply. “ And now 
good night. Think over what I have said, and 
let me recall our cousin.” 

But Ida clung to him, and would not be shaken 
off. With that imperiousness to which the 
more gentle nature of her brother frequently 
succumbed, she refused to leave him till ho had 
explained himself. 

“You have told me too much, and yet too 
little. I will not rest till I know all ! You re- 
fuse me ! Then I will go to papa !” 

“You must not do that, Ida,” said Percy, 
agitatedly. 

“ Then satisfy my curiosity yourself.” 

Wearied at length by her persistence, he mur- 
mured a few words in her ear, which made the 
blood recede from her cheek. 

“It is false!” she gasped; “I will never, 
never believe it !” 

Ho was silent ; and, with a sob, she faltered, 

“ Oh, Percy, is it — is it true ?” 

“I fear so.” 

She had unwound her arms from his neck 
and stood steadily gazing at him, as if asking 
herself whether it were possible that he was de- 
ceiving her. She would have questioned him, 
but a step was heard approaching, and she hur- 
ried away. 

It was the Earl, who had been writing in the 
library. He did not perceive Ida’s rapid flight, 
for liis eyes were fixed on vacancy, and he was 
muttering to himself the carefully prepared 
sentences of a speech which was to bo spoken 


in the House on the following evening. But his 
glance fell upon Percy, who was quietly retreat- 
ing. 

“ My dear boy, you look terribly fatigued,” he 
said, kindly. “ Have you forgotten that your 
physicians advocate early hours !” 

“ I am going to bed directly, sir. Good 
night ! ” 

“ One moment, Percy. You have great in- 
fluence with your cousin, I think ?” 

This was said inquiringly, and the answer was 
prompt. 

“ Darcy likes mo much, but I should never bo 
able to prevail with him to do auy thing that was 
against his conscience.” 

“ Surely you would not try !” the Earl exclaim- 
ed, hastily. “ Heaven forbid that either you or 
ho should ever do anything that would embitter 
the future with vain regrets !” 

They stood for a minute silent, and then his 
lordship added, with some hesitation, “ Darcy 
is a noble follow, and itgrieves me to see his in- 
heritance endangered. Can you not make some 
effort to free him from his unpleasant position ? 
Will you see this girJ, this Lestelle — privately, 
of course — and ascertain what price she sets 
upon her forbearance. 

“ Darcy strenuously opposes such a course,” 
Percy reminded his father. 

“ I know, I know ; and my interference must 
be kept a secret from him until the affair is ar- 
ranged. But he is my brother’s son, and Ida’s 
betrothed, and his interestvS are so dear to mo 
that I caunot sit by and see him wronged.” 

“Ho will not be, sir. Lestelle has already 
sent him an assurance that the legal proceed- 
ings shall be stayed.” 

Lord Glenaughton was evidently relieved. 

“ May we trust her, think you ? — will she 
keep her word?” 

“Trust Lestelle ? Undoubtedly you may,” 
Percy replied, with so much fervor, that the 
Earl looked uneasy. 

“They must marry at once— Darcy and Ida, 

I mean — and they shall take you with them to 
Italy. You’ll not get well in this close city.” 
“Nor anywhere else, sir,” the young man 
told him, emphatically, but his father would not 
hear this. He preferred to think, with the 
Countess’s favorite physician, that lie would 
regain his strength by-and-by ; and almost an- 
grily bidding him cease to forebode evil, he 
joined his lady and Mrs. Lavington in the 
drawing-room. 

Two or three evenings after this, Percy, in 
defiance of the manager, who rigorously en- 
forced the rule that no strangers were to bo ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, made his way to the 
door of Lestellc’s dressing-room. She came 
herself to know who was there, looking duz- 
zlingly beautiful in the costume of a sea-nymph, 
her long, dark hair and white arms fantastically 
wreathed with coral, and her skirts caught up 
with water lilies and leathery bunches of sea- 
weed. But the rouge which gave her eyes such 
brilliancy did not wholly conceal the dark rings 
around them, nor the excessive paleness of her 
complexion, while the hand she put in Percy’s 
burned with inward fever. 

“ You must not talk to me,” she said, hur- 
riedly; “I need all my strength to nerve me 
for my part.” 

“ You are ill ; I feel sure of It. Don’t act to- 
night, Lestelle ; bettor disappoint the public 
than injure your health.” 

“I must act !” and snatching up her part, she 
was passing on without bidding him adieu, but 
he caught hold of her dress. 

“ I want to say five words to you. Why did 
you bid me tell Darcy what is not true ? The 
suit is being carried on vigorously. The tenants 
on the Lesmere estate have received an injunc- 
tion not to pay their rents.” 

Lestelle listened to him with dismay; but the 
voice of the call-boy was heard, and she dared 
not linger except to say, “To-morrow, — you 
shall hear from me to-morrow ;” and Percy, who 
felt unable to cope with the Jostling of busy car- 
penters and supernumeraries, went home. 

Wyett Paulton was a little startled by the 
wild face that confronted him at the close of the 
first act. 

“ You havo been duping me again. The suit 
is not quashed. Oh, villain, villain ! how dared 
you swear to me so falsely ?” 

“Who told you this ?” he queried, evidently 
disconcerted. 

“Percy Branceleigh ; and so I know it to be 
true, for I can trust him.” 

“It is both true and false, as I will explain to 
you in the morning.” 

“I will not wait till then. Tell me at once, 
or I refuse to finish my part. Be quick ; the 
bell will ring directly.” 

Wyett Paulton ground his teeth, and stamped 
his foot with vexation. 

“ Your self-will is Intolerable. I did not say 
when I would stay the legal proceedings! but I 
tell you now that Darcy Lesmere is not safe till 
you have spoken your marriage-vows. As soon 
as you are ray wife, I will 


are, as usual, too hasty in your conclusions. I 
havo good reasons for not dropping the suit 
yet.” 

“I do not doubt that,” Lestelle sarcastically 
commented. 

“Good reasons,” he repeated, his eyes flash- 
ing angrily. “ But, in spite of your doubts, I 
shall keep my promise, and I shall hold you to 
yours.” 

“Darcy Lesmero must be Insured from all 
risk of your breakiug faith with me before I will 
consent to go to the altar,” said Lestelle, reso- 
lutely. 

“Ho shall be. As you persist in doubting 
my word, I will sign an agreement to that effect: 
will that satisfy you?” ^ 

“ I suppose it must,” she sighed. 

“ And, hark ye, m'amie ; lot me find you in a 
more conciliating mood when I call. At pre- 
sent, I am inclined to be civil and forbearing ; 
but I may be goaded into merging my interests 
in revenge, and then not one of these proud 
Glenaughtous shall escape unscathed 1” 

“Lettioe, he threatens me I I no longer dare 
oppose him !” moaned Lestelle, when she 
reached home. “ And you, who but yesterday 
soothed and flattered mo with false hopes, sit 
here idly and do nothing ! In three days I shall 
be his wife ! Do you hear ? In three days !” 

“ Bo patient,” said her friend, tenderly ; 

“ there is time yet.” But the unhappy girl 
thrust her away Impatiently. 

Her fate was drawing very near, and turn 
which way she would, no help came in sight. 
How would it — how must it end ?” 

(To be continued.) 

A NERVOUS TRAVELER. 


“ You will laugh at the credulity that placed 
any reliance in your promises !” shelmpetuous- 
ly interposed. “You do not love me well enough 
to relinquish the chance of winning a fortune 
because I wish it.” 

His color rode, and Mr. Paulton walked away, 
inwardly cursing the officiousness of Percy in 
revealing what ho had intended to keep from 
her. But Lestelle, who thought she saw the 
prospect of a reprieve, rallied her spirits, and 
sang with all her accustomed verve and sweet- 
ness. 

“ I will see you in the morning,” the manager 
said, as lie walked beside her to her carriage. 
His arm had been disdainfully rejected. “ You 


Those of you who had the pleasure of living 
in the country four years ago, know how re- 
markably hot the weather was. Flies and 
wasps, bees and spiders, struggling for their 
lives in an ocean of tepid cream, tea-kettles 
boiling without being put on the fire, haystacks 
burning of their own accord — these were some 
of the horrors which characterized the summer 
of 1808. 

But if England was hot, Russia was hotter. 
The temperature was often so high that India 
was left, speaking literally, in the shade. It was 
dangerous to venture out in the sun in the mid- 
dle of the day ; it was spontaneous liquefaction 
to put one foot before the other. When you 
tried to put your boots on, you found them full 
of beetles, which had gone there for the saka 
of a little shelter. When you had got them on, 
you called, with the little voice you had left, for 
two men and a bootjack to pull them off agaiu. 
All the world stood still, or sat still, or lay still, 
and gave itself up to its fate. You had not the 
energy to abuse even the mosquito which perch- 
ed itself on the end of your celestial nose. If 
you brushed it away, it returned in a moment or 
two with several lively friends, who converted 
your face into a battle field and dug trenches, 
soon to be filled with human gore and their own 
shattered remains. And so you may imagine 
that I found it no pleasant prospect, in the 
midst of these annoyances, to contemplate a rail- 
way journey from St. Petersburg to Berlin. 
Moreover, as I was Just recovering from a se- 
vere illness— brought on by drinking incautious- 
ly some of the detestable river water — I was not 
in the most charming temper or in the highest 
spirits. Behold me, however, seated on a four 
wheeled drosky, without springs, with a largo 
trunk behind me, and a small hat box before 
me, speeding toward the railway station ; the 
strong, wiry little Russian horses pulling with a 
will, in spite of the fierce glare of the sun ; the 
driver emitting oaths, mingled with a strong 
odor of onions, Russian leather, sheep-skin, and 
stale tobuoco ; the passenger holding on for his 
life, of which he had not much left. At last tho 
station is reached ; porters rushed forward ; 
away goes my luggage ; away goes the drosky 
on its return passage, the driver suspecting that 
change will bo asked for. 

There being only two trains during the day 
which run through to Berlin, you may imagine* 
that they were usually well filled with passen- 
gers. Aflor taking my ticket I took a survey 
of the compartments. They were all occupied. 
Just as I had decided upon going into one of 

them, which held four persons, I was asked iu 
French, by a man evidently excited and hurried, 
whether this was the train for the Continent. I 
replied in tho afllrmative, and he, a friend of’ 
his, and myself, took our seats. The whistles 
sounds, and we start. Let mo here explain to 
you the construction of tho carriages, which dif- 
fer from those of both England and America. A 
door opens in tho middle of the side of the car- 
riage. On entering this door you go straight for- 
ward for about a yard ; to the right and left of 
you are two other passages, at the ends of each 
of them being a door. Tho doors open hi to com- 
partments extending the whole width of tho car- 
riage, and capable of seating about eight per- 
sons each. Facing the main entrance Is a small 
coupfi to hold four people. You will understand 

then, that, supposing the middle compartments 
to bo empty, persons occupying the two end 
compartments are separated from one another 
by two doors and a long passage — this renders it 
impossible to overhear what is said or done in 
either place. If you will keep this iu miud, you 
will readily understand what I am about to re- 
late to you. I examined my two companions 
over the top of a newspaper. One was a fair, 
tail, strongly built man, with moustache and 
beard ; the other, dark, with rather the air 
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a Frenchman about him. Both wef6 well, yet 
plainly dressed, but with au amazing profusion 
of rings on their fingers, set with diamonds, 
evidently of great value, or else of no value at 
all. 

The survey was, on the whole then, satisfac- 
tory, and I buried myself in my paper once 
more, when to my astonishment, I heard the 
dark man say to his friend, in plain, unmistak- 
able English : “It is fortunate that we have se- 
cured a compartment with so much room in it.” 

1 cannot tell you how muoh pleased I was once 
more to have the opportunity of speakiug a lit- 
tle English, and I soon joined in the conversa- 
tion. They seemed at first affable, but soon, no 
doubt, felt the natural distrust which is so char- 
acteristic of John Bull on his travels. However, 
it turned out that although they spoke English, 
it was here and there interspersed with a slight 
smattering of “Artemus Wardism.” They both 
belonged to the Northern States, and our reserve 
soon wore off as we argued out the respective 
claims of Federate and Confederates. I need 
not tell you that both my companions had tra- 
veled a great deal. I never met an American 
who had not ! 

They had gone to the very extremity of the 
lino of rail which was then being laid down 
from Moscow to the East. They had slept with 
the workmen in the open air, and snored away 
quite calmly among a horde of semi-barbarians. 
Of coarse, one of them had been to Jerusalem 
to see how they were getting on with the ex- 
cavations there. We got on well together, and 
were on sufficiently intimate terms at the end 
nf the day to agree to sleep in the same carriage. 
Tiie windows were double, and only haJfof the 
double window would open; the seats were 
thickly cushioned. The sun had been shining 
in through the double glass upon our unfortunate 
heads, so that we were only too glad to solace 
ourselves with iced beer and claret, at the few 
stations we saw. For miles and miles we went 
on through thick forests, and without seeing a 
single house. And then the evening came; and 
after the sun had set, the air seemed almost as 
sultry as before. We dined together, and then 
adjourned to an end compartment of another 
carriage. A lamp had been lighted in it, and 
there was a curtain which, when drawn over 
the lamp, rendered the carriage almost dark. 

on after we left the station where we bad 
<Ji ted, a sudden glare of light burst upon us; we 
felt ihe train quicken its speed, and in a mo- 
ment or two we were overpowered by a suffoc- 
ating smoke. We closed the windows, and found 
that the fores* on each side of us was in flames. 
Long tongues of fire darted out here and there, 
and scorched the carriages. If I were an adept 
at word-painting, I would attempt to describe 
the scene, but it was far beyond anything I 
could make you feel or understand. A quarter 
of a mile or so of this, and we left the fire be- 
hind us, only too thankful to have escaped so 
easily. 

And now we began to make our preparations 
for going to sleep. My two 'fellow-travelers 
wore evidently old hands at this sort of thing. 
They took off their coats and folded them into 
pillows; their collars and ties were neatly 
pinned to the wall of the carriage; slippers re- 
placed their boots, and after spreading a large 
silk handkerchief over their coats by way of 
pillow cases, and getting out their traveling 
rugs, they were ready for bed. In the netting 
over my head was placed a small carpet bag be- 
longing to the larger man of the two, whom I 
will call Douglas. He and Brookes, his compa- 
nion, lay down on the seat opposite to me, thus 
leaving me the other 6eatall to myself; Brookes 
with his head next to the window, and his face 
turned towards me, and I with my face turned 
towards him, so close that I could almost have 
touched him. Douglas lay on the opposite seat 
with his head next the other window, and also 
facing me. This prolix statement is necessary 
to make you understand my story. Under my 
head was an overcoat, in the pocket of which 
reposed a six barrelled revolver, an old travel- 
ing companion, so that by merely putting my 
hand under my head, I could place my finger on 
the trigger. However, scarcely a feeling of sus- 
picion crossed my mind. Douglas asked me if 
I objected to having the curtain drawn over the 
lamp. “Of course not.” This done, we could 
Just see one another, but very indistinctly. Then 
lie lay down again, there was a dead silence. 

The train went on and on, not a house to be 
soen through the thick forests. Suddenly a 
thought flashed upon me ; “ What would be 
easier than to rob a man, and throw him out 
of the window ? He would lie in the forest, 
and soon the wolves would find him out, and 
disperse all traces of him, eating his seal-skin 
waistcoat with as much relish as his carcass.” 
I laughed to myself. “How absurd this is,” 
said I. “I have no reason for suspecting 
these men.” True, they have been whispering 
together, and their rings were rather too nu- 
merous. “ But what a fool I am. I will go to 
sleep; at any rate, I am tired enough.” 

I had scarcely closed my eyes, when in the 
stillness I heard a sharp quick sound — “click.” 
I held my breath and listened; every nerve 
strained to the utmost. “That sounded to me 
very much like the sound of a pistol being 
cocked. Absurd; no one carries pistols now. 
Americans, especially, always carry revolvers.’ 
Again, click. “This is the second time,” I 
thought. Still not a trace of any movement. 
The rug under which Douglas was sleeping 
at the Qthcr end of the Carriage, and from 
which the sound came, did not move. I noise- 
lessly passed my hand under my head, and 
lelt "for my six-shooter. Thank God, it was 
there. I grasped it and laid my hand on the 


trigger; and thinking of the favorite plan of 
shooting a man through one’s pocket, I turned 
Hie muzzle of my trusty friend towards Dou- 
glas. All this without speaking a word. 

“ He will have the first shot at any rate, 
thought I; “but I shall be able to return it be- 
fore he has fired a second. But alone with two 
men who are doubtless armed, I shall have a 
poor chance.” I cannot tell you the rapidity 
with which the thoughts went through my 
mind— thoughts of sin unabsolved strangely 
intermingled with others of calm, unpitying 
towards my enemy. But I remained 
a sharp click, I nearly 
did not — and then again, 


hate towards my 
silent. Once more 
fired— thank God XfPI 
click, click, click, in quick succession. “Ah, my 
friend,” thought I, “ I see what you are about ? 
you 'are turning your revolver round, in order 
to place the caps on the nipples.” And again, 
click, click. I could not help it. I strung my- 
self up to the task, and asked with a cold calm- 
ness which makes me almost shudder to think 
of it : “ What the devil is that noise ?” 

“ I am only winding up my watch !” 

What an idiot I am, and doubtless you will 
all concur in the statement. Very well; wait a 
little. I immediately wound up my own watch 
which had been forgotten, and determined to go 
to sleep. “ What is the use of all these absurd 
suspicions.” I reasoned. 

At last, with my hand on my revolver, I went 
to sleep. I slept well, but awoke suddenly. 
No \ Yes ! There, as plain as passible, stood 
Douglas by my side. The hammer of my re- 
volver was raised within a hair’s breadth of the 
point at whioh it would fall and strike the cap. 
Should I fire or not? 

In the dead of night to be roused suddenly 
from one’s sleep is startling, but to see a man 
stooping over you when you do awake, is de- 
cidedly very startling, indeed, especially if 
you have reason to suspect him of bad inten- 
tions. 

And now, with "my finger pressed firmly 
upon the trigger, but without any attempt to 
leap to my feet, as I had at first thought of 
doing, I watched him. He looked hard at me. 

I did not move, and then I saw him take out 
something which glittered in the moonlight : it 
was a key. And then he leaned over me. Then 
said I with a feeling of rage in my heart|: 
What on earth are you doing;?” 

He was so startled that he almost fell back- 
wards. This sudden movement nearly made 
me fire; and then he answered: “lam only 

going to take something out of my bag.” 

This bag, as I told you, was in the netting 
over my head ; hence he was obliged to lean 
over me to reach it. I said, very bad-temper- 
edly : “Take it down then.” He muttered to 
himself, and got the bag down. He little thought 
that there was a hair’s breadth between him 
and death. If he could have looked through 
my rug, he would have seen the muzzle of my 
revolver pointed to his heart. 

He turned aside, keeping an eye on me all 
the while, and took something from his bag. 
What it was, I could not see. Then he went 
back and lay down, and all was still. What 
was it he had taken from his bag ? I could 
not sleep ; I dared not turn my back to them 
both. They lay so quietly without a sound 
of breathing that I was sure they were not 
asleep. At length, by way of hastening mat- 
ters, I pretended to sleep; I breathed heavily; 

I do not know whether I did not give a snore. 
However, nothing happened. I grew more and 
more sleepy ; I was worn out, ill as I was, with 
the fatigue of my long Journey. Soon, how- 
ever, the train stopped. This was the only sta- 
tion at which we should pause for the next six 
or seven hours. 1 got a strong cup of coffee, 
and returned. I was determined not to change 
into another carriage ; I was determined to con- 
quer these foolish feelings, no doubt created by 
the wretched state of my nerves. 

I opened the door of my compartment, and 
paused for a moment near to the seat, where 
Douglas was lying. That moment, as I after- 
wards found, nearly cost me my life. With a 
voice like thunder, Douglas leaped to his feet, 
and asked me what I was doing. 

With Inexpressible politeness, I answered that 
I had been into the station ; I wondered if he 
wished to pick a quarrel with me. 

He did not reply, except by a surly grumble. 
I went and lay down as before; I could not keep 
awake. At last, giving myself up to my fate, I 
turned my face to the wall of the carriage, and 
with my revolver in my hand, went oil” into a 
sound sleep. The next morning came. Went 
into the station and performed our scanty ablu- 
tions together. And then, all looking very tired 
and very thankful day had come, we gradually 
began to talk with civility to each other. 

Douglas asked me what kind of a nightjl had 
passed. 

I laughed and said : « Not a very good one.” 
“For my part,” said he, “I did not sleep a 
wink the whole night.” 

At last, the whole reason of these alarms 
came out. The night before, when wo were 
getting ready for bed, he had noticed the butt of 
my revolver sticking out of my pocket. This 
aroused his suspicions. He began, as I had done, 
to think over what might happen. He thought 
of me at Baden-Baden with his bank-notes, and 
of himself lying out in the woods, and of the 
affection one of thase wolves would have shown 
for a full-sized American ; and so his nerves 
were shaky, just as mine had been. His suspi- 
cions were also aroused by the way in which 
had asked what the noise was when he was 
winding up his watch, 

At last he could not rest, and going very 
gently and with great caution, lest he should 
arouse the slumbering lion with his revolver, 


he unlocked his bag, and drew out of It a for- 
midable six-shooter also. He knew of the plan 
of firing without exposing one’s weapon to sight, 
and expected he said, to feel my bullet in his 
body every moment he stood exposed with his 
arms raised to the netting over my head. Then, 
when I came In from the station, he was sud- 
denly aroused from a doze, and It was with the 
greatest difficulty, for a moment, that he refrain- 
ed from firing. Had either of us given way b» our 
first impulse, we should have probably go on 
firing our six barrels at one another until one of 
us could fire no longer, and then the other would 
have had to pop the body through the window, 
and say no more about it, and whether confes- 
sing the fact or not, have run a good chance of 
being sent off to the mines of Siberia, without 
any more questions being asked. After a mutual 
explosion of laughter, we became excellent 
friends, and travelled together in much har- 
mony to Berlin. 

The moral I drew from this adventure is, a 
word and a blow, but the word first. 


BIRTH-SONG. 


BY WILLIAM FREELAND. 

Let winds and waters murmur clear; 

More sweet this Infant voice to me, 

That comes as from the golden sphere 
Where thrills the soul of harmony : 

Blow tempest, and let thunder roll — 

God gives us this immortal soul. 

Let sceptres flash, and senates shake ; 

The war-steed neigh, the trumpet blow ; 
Let banners strike the wind, and make 
A splendour where the warriors go ; 

What heed we? War may rage and roll — 
God gives us this immortal soul. 

Lot science glimmer on the brine, 

Bind isle to isle, and clime to clime ; 
v ud on the ocean’s lyric line, 

Let lightning twang the psalms of time ; 
triumph ! Let the music roll — 

God gives us this immortal soul. 

or, in this soul, serene and clear, 

All mortal and immortal shine : 

.ternity, a single year, 

Thought glowing into light divine : 

• *nd, bend the knee ! let anthems roll 
For God’s sweet gift, a virgin soul ! 


BOOKSHELVES. 


>rd Bacon speaks of a man who marries and 
children as one who has given hostages to 
me. The image is much more applicable 
to the man who frequents bookshops and 
collects in time a large and costly library. The 
largest 'family and the most incompetent wife 
are manageable, portable, and quite incon- 
siderable matters compared to a large and 
precious collection of books. Children and wives 
can mostly walk about more or less, in and out 
of a house, and into a carriage or train. And if 
they get wet and damp they can dry themselves, 
and they will not let the most jolting con- 
veyance damage their backs — in ail which par- 
ticulars they differ from books. It is strange 
that Lord Bacon should not have given weight 
to these considerations. Perhaps the fact that 
his books were a comfort to him and his wife 
was very much the reverse accounts for his 
overlooking them. Aud men were more sta- 
tionary in those days, and did not so often have 
to contemplate the removal of a houseful of 
books.. In these locomotive times the feat lias 
to be accomplished not unfrequently ; and a 
trial it is to a man’s nerve, endurance, and stock 
of resignation. 

It Is on these occasions of removal, bad enough 
under any circumstances, that the whole value 
of bookshelves is revealed to us. Their silent, 
unobtrusive service, which we take for the most 
part without thought, Is apt to make us un- 
gratefully forget that without them we might 
have books but we could not have a library. 
The breaking-up of a library is the taking to 
pieces of an organized thing. It is dissection, 
almost vivisection. The library as library for 
the time being ceases to exist, and in place of it 
we have nothing but heaps, bundles, or boxes 
full of books. The ordered and disciplined array 
of a well-bound literary army has been ex- 
changed for confusion, disorder, and almost 
mutiny. The picked corps in russia and mo- 
rocco, the inferior forces in calf, have all been 
broken up; their compact and serried ranks, 
regular and imposing as the spears of a 
Macedonian phalanx, are dissolved into a de 
moralized and crestfallen mob of scattered 
volumes, a rout, a sauve qui pent, of the biblical 
host. The owner of the host sits amid ruins, 
more pensive than Marius amid the ruins of 
Carthage, for he has two reflections which the 
great consul had not: he is most likely the 
cause of the ruin himself, having brought it 
about by change of residence ; secondly, he 
knows that he will have to re-edify the build- 


tbeir number and the distance they have to go 
are both considerable ? Carpenters can no doubt 
make packing-cases; but this is not only some- 
what costly, but the article supplied is generally 
needlessly bulky and lieavv and the cases after 
the removal are at once us mess and an intoler- 
able lumber. The trade, which very likely 
knows the best thing to be done, uses discharg- 
ed tea-chosts, aud perhaps there is nothing 
better attainable. The tea-chest has much to 
recommend it as a means for carrying books. 
It is made of very thin but very tough wood, 
such as no native carpenter could turn out. On 
the other hand, it is apt to present vicious nails 
which lacerate backs aud bindings, and inflicts 
ghastly wounds on margins and leaves, and it 
generally lacks a cover, which has to be sup- 
plied of brittle and flimsy deal. Still the demand 
for old tea-chests proves that up to the present 
time they have no rival in the transport of 
books, and sometimes it is difficult to procure 
them. Generally they can be had for a shilling 
each. 

But painful as may be the dismantling of a 
library, it is nothing to its reconstruction. When 
books in large numbers have arrived at their 
new home, we realize the task before us of 
putting them up. We may have brought book- 
cases from the old house, but ten to one they 
will not fit the new rooms. And if by a miracle 
they do, in what “admired disorder” are our 
treasures presented to us ! Folios and pocket 
editions side by side, quartos and octavos in 
adulterous and forbidden conjunction. However, 
they must be got out and up somehow, or the 
house is not habitable, and then you are made 
aware of the tyranny of possession which books 
can display. That Plautus, which you put on 
shelf B merely because he was an octavo, and 
you happened to have come upon a run of 
octavos, and you must flud a lodging for him 
somewhere, has no right to be there where he 
is. He is cheek by Jowl with Kant aud Hegel, 
and you vow he must find another place among 
the Latin classics of the dramatists, if you 
classify by subjects. Yet unless you are one of 
those overpoweringly energetic people who 
never put off anything, the chances are he will 
maintain his position against you for a long 
while. You can easily pull him out, doubtless, 
but where is he to go to ? Your classical shelf 
is chokeful ; and as for the dramatic shelf, 
Dyce’s Shakspeare and recent curiosity about 
tiie Spanish drama have made it hopeless to 
seek a refuge there. Another trial awaits the 
bibliophile who has yielded to the too tempting 
attractions of small Pickerings, Didots, or eveu 
of the Bibliotbfcque Els6virienne. These gems 
of typography are the vermin of li binaries. The 
tiny, imponderable tones easily escape the dis. 
cipline which their heavier colleagues submit 
to. On any ordinary shelf they are lost. And 
then where is one to put them ? The natural 
impulse is to send them up to the upper shelves 

to the attics of the book mansion. We cannot 

have them on the convenient level where books 
in daily use are lodged. Aud yet, up aloft there, 
they are out of sight, and their minute beauties 
are wasted and disfigured by dust and cobwebs. 
Perhaps the best plan is to have them, like any 
other curiosities, in a cabinet or on the table, if 
the latter can be kept free from new publica- 
tions . — Pall Mall Gazette. 


DOMESTIC USES OF GAS. 


A recent number of umd and Water urged 
the more frequent use of gas for cooking pur- 
poses, and described some of the machines now 
manufactured. Besides this useful employment 
of gas, it may, with great economy, conveni- 
ence and advantage, be resorted to for warming 
purposes. For rooms occasionally used, and in 
which a means of obtaining an agreeable warmth 
can be quickly resorted to, nothing is compar- 
able to gas. For heating halls and small con- 
servatories (the latter under certain reservations 
presently explained) gas-stoves are to be recom- 
mended, and as they can now be found in most 
shops, are free from tiie objections that have 
been found heretofore to exist. In selecting a 
gas-stove, the first essential is, that the com- 
bustion shall be bn the atmospheric principle. 
The peculiarity of this is that the gas opens at 
a certain regulated distance from the burners, 
and when the pressure is turned on carries with 
it an admixture of atmospheric air before being 
ignited. When this adjustment has been pro- 
perly marie, the combustion is perfect, and 
all Impurities are consumed. No smell what- 
ever should arise from an atmospheric gas- 
burner, *. e. t from the gas itself; when efflu- 
vium is perceptible, it will have been caused by 
the material of which the stove is made, or by 
superheating its surface. The proper materials 
for the casing of a gas-stove are terra-cotta or 
wrought iron. Cast iron should under no cir- 
cumstances whatever be allowed, for its proper- 
ties when heated have been shown to be most 
deleterious. For a small stove terra-cotta is 
excellent, and, moreover, is cheap and pleasant- 
looking. A very good atmospheric stove of 
small size, with terra-cotta casing, can be 


bought for 10s. Gd., and any gaslitter or smith 
h, -"which has been destroyed” to evolve a new I can make the necessary attachment* to the 
cosmos out of the chaos before him, and he nearest gaspipe or burner. All gas-stoves 
must be very buoyant or very inexperienced if should b- supplied with a saucer or pan for 
. , irk < innrAWP i P.u before we come to the evaj»oration of water; this should be kept lull, 
hhrao.Us packing aud aud it will be found that the over dryness of 
transport deserves a few words. We never get hot air generally obtained from gas-stoves is 
aXr^ea at tha ohysioal bulk of books till we thus prevented. A toaspoonful of Coudy's fluid 
take^hem n-om their sbel ves and begm to pack to the proportion of a gallon of water can be 
rllTmiton also realize their enormous recommended as most healthful aud pleasant, 
weight!^ How are they to Iw transferred when if used to replenish the evaporating saucer. The 
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terra-cotta stove itself may also ho saturate?! 
wiLh water occasionally before lighting the gas. 
A room over one in which a gas-stove is fre- 
quently in use may be economically warmed 
by casing the stove* in tniii sheet iron-or block 
tin, and carrying it up in reduced diameter 
through the ceiling to grating in the floor of 
the room above. In America, scarcely a house 
is without some kindred contrivance by which 
heat is economized, aniL every stove, even, in- 
deed, the qpokipg rpige, which gives out ra<li- 
a neat tii 0*110 room,- is made available to 
o. rs ou an upper level. A terra-cotta stove of 
ial'geV size, ‘or, better still, two or three such as 
described, inclosed in a metal casing of suitable 
dimensions, with a. Qpld-alr tube bringing in 
fresh air from outside the building, and shafts 
^pnducUjji£ air \vhe r n .warmed -to the rooms 
above, might, rit small expense, be contrived so 
as to warm a basement hail, and carry hot air 
in/»arliher/ts Overhead. 

The convenience, cleanliness and economy of 
gas a* a means ot heating seem to- have been 
but very grudgingly recognized; now that fuel 

sq.^liy, i^qd gag. is so generally brought into 
every 'house, ..tip re is a Jieid for an ingenious 
manufacturer t,o‘ turn it to good account ; pend- 
ing this meanwhile any gentleman who wishes 
to waiin his house cheaply and by very simple 
moans is rocommt tided to? try the construction 
of such an apv>ar*tu* as is t here described. For 
beating water for the supply of a bath or toilet 
purposes gas is ,veiv bapdy. A capital appar- 
atus of the kind is one manufactured by Strode 
k Co., in whiich ‘tile amount of water in the 
l>ath may be large or small as wished, the cir- 
culation bethg effected in an upright conical 
boiler fed from a cistern, or, if wished, from the 
bath itself, so as to allow in the latter case 
tiio wiahed-for quantity of water drawn into 
the bath, and then, when heated to the proper 
degree, the gas is shut off. In the usual gas- 
lieifteU haths the water in them must be filled 
tQ a certain level corresponding to the height of 
flie upper circula \ ’ pipe attached to the boiler. 

When a hot- water service lias been provided in 
a bouse, especially iii adetached building in the 
Country, the ordinary mode by which the water 
is heated by the kitchen range, and rises by 
hydrostatic pressure to the several hot-water 
taps, is constantly a source of annoyance, acoi 
dent and expense; but by using gas as the 
means to heat, a boiler placed on the level of the 
chamber floors, the danger is lessened. Moreover, 
as hot water is usually in demand at nearly 
stated hours in the day, the h#U need only be 
then applied, a high temperature being quickly 
attainable. For heating conservatories by gas, 
the best application of*the‘heat is to enclose the 
stove in a T-shaped oasingj on the upper arms of 
which is along shallow trough kept supplied with 
water. In such case there should be an outlet 
from the body of the stove into a flue, so that 
the over-heated air and the products of combus- 
tion can be carried ofi; To economize the heat, 
however, the pipe that is inserted into the stove 
should be carried around the upper part, or else 
should open into the flue at some considerable 
height from the ground. 

In utilizing gas for purposes of heat, it should 
be remembered that gas of the highest illumin- 
ating power does not give out the greatest heat; 
when, therefore, Paterfamilias complains of 
dull light, be may draw some consolation from 
the thought he is gaining iu another direction if 
he uses gas stores or gas furnace . — Land and 
Water. 




piece of the second story opens, and wo see a 
child issue from the background, pprne forward 
to a little bell, give it one blow, and then disap- 
pear. At the second quarter a youth appears, 
strikes the bell twice, and then disappears ; at 
the third, there comes a man in his prime ; at 
the fourth, we have a tottering old man, leaning 
on a staff, who strikes the bell four times. Each 
time the door closes of itself. When the hours 
are full, the door of the right piece of the second 
story opens, and death, as skeleton, scythe in 
hand, appears, and marks the hours by strik- 
ing a bell. But it is^at the twelfth hour tbat we 
have the grand spectacle in the representation 
of theday of judgment. Then, when death has 
struck three blows 0Y1 the little bell, the cock 
011 the top of the tower suddenly flaps his wings 
and crows in a shtill to ]ie ; and after death has 
marked the twelfth hour with ms hammer he 
crows again twice. Immediately Ihree angfds, 
who stand os guardians in a central position, 
raise their trumpet with/ their right hdnds (In 
their left they hold swords) and blow a blast 
towards each of the fout^orners. At the last 
blast the door opens and the resurrected chil- 
dren of the earth appear, while the destroying 
angel sinks out of sight, ‘the multitude strind 
for a moment full of awe and wonder, when, 
suddenly, Christ, in all HiS ^ilajesty, descends, 
surrounded by angels. On His left, there is an 
angel who holds the scales of Justice ; on His 
right another carries the book of life which 
opens, to show the Alpha and Omega — the be. 
ginning and the end. Christ waves Ills hand, and 
instantly the good among the resurrected are 
separated from the wicked — the former going to 
the right, the latter to the left. l*he arch-angel 
Michael salutes the good, while on the other 
side, stands the devil radiant with fiendish de- 
light — he can hardly wait for the final sentence 
of those who call to him, but in obedience totbe 
command of a central figure he withdraws. The 
figure of Christ raises His hand again, with a 
threatening mien, and the accursed sink down to 
the realms of his satanic majesty Then Jesus 
Christ blesses the chosen few, who draw near to 
him. Finally, we hear a cheerful chime of 
bells, during which Christ rises, surrounded by 
His angels until he disappears, and the portal 
closes. Wq look with amazement on this exhi- 
bition of the mechanic’s ingenuity ; a complete 
drama is here represented, without the aid of 
a human hand. And what excites our admir- 
iation still more, is the perfection of all the 
movements, they are steady, calm and noise- 
less, with the exception of the threatening ges- 
tures of the figure ofChrist and the movements 
of Lucifer, who darts across the scene with light- 
ning rapidity. Of course, the peculiar action of 
those two figures is intentional on the part of the 
artist, and adds greatly to the effect. — Apple - 
ton's Joua nal . 


A MECHANIC MARVEL. 


A German of Cincinnati has on exhibition, in 
tlie window of a Jeweler of that city, a compli- 
cated ptece of mechanism, which he calls “die 
Lebenzehr” (the clock of life). It will be seen, 
from the following description, that It is truly a 
mechanical marvel : 

We see, in a glass case, a three-story steeple- 
shaped clock, four feet wide at the first story, 
and nine feet high. The movement is placed in 
the second 6tory, in four delicate columns, 
within which swings the untiring pendulum, 
winch is in the significant form of a beehive. 
Behind the pendulum there is a picture repre- 
senting mature manhood — a countryman be- 
hind his plow. The four corners are carved, and 
represent the four periods ot life, infancy, youth, 
manhood, and age. The spaces to the right and 
left of the clock are ornamented with two oil 
paintings, representing the spriug-time of life 
(children playing in a garden), and thg autumn 
or end ot life, (grave-diggers in a ceme^ry )The 
second story consists of two tower-like pieces, 
oh the doors of which therp are two pictures 
that represent boyhood and early manhood. In 
the one a boy is just pushing his little bark 
away from the lake shore. He stands upright 
in the boat, and points to tt distance, he is 
about to begin life — “ to paddle his own canoe.” 
In the other, young man who lias already 
made some progress in the journey of life, en- 
ters a room iti which there Is an hour-glass 
that reminds him of the fieetness of time. On 
this story there are three guardian angels. A 
majestic tower crowns, as a third story, the 
ingenious structure. A *cock, as a symbol of 
watchfulness, stands on the top, directly over 
the portal, whioii opens the tower in front. On 
tills portal there is a pointing, which represents 
the perishableness of earthly things. The entire 
structure is, in appearance, very like an old 
Gothic castle. Now, .let us see if we can describe 
the mechanical action of the clock. When it 
marks the first quarter, the door of the lea 


CONCEPTIONS OF GOD. 

Though faith In God seems to} belong to the 
race, to be native to the human mind, notwith- 
standing the doubts of many and the denials of 
few, it takes q variety of forms. We read in 
the Book of Genesis that man was made in the 
image of God, but the cotiverse is no less true* 
Man conceives of God on the model and after 
the likeness of himefeif, consequently the deities 
of human adoration have for the most part been 
colossal men, reflecting not only the virtues but 
also the vices of their worshippers. The reli- 
gions of the world are tainted with what is called 
Anthropomorphism — the conception of God in 
the form and likeness of man. The god of the 
savage is as capricious, cruel artd revengeful as 
his devotees. The divinities of each nation, and 
of every age, embody the wants and character- 
istics of that period or nation. The gods of 
Greece and Rome, of Africa and Indio, differ as 
widely, and in precisely the sa^ne points, as do 
the peoples of the$e nations, and the religion of 
any age, like its literature, manners, laws, is 
the expression of its character and tendencies. 
God Is everywhere synonymous with intellec- 
tual and moral perfection. But our conceptions 
of the perfect are progressive, like ourselves, 
and are never invariable and fixed. It is a 
standard which advances with every growth of 
capacity and character, ro that whatr ]ls perfect 


sought their favor with offerings culled from the 
garden and the fields, and with the accumu- 
lated spoils of conquest. The deities of Rome, 
though akin to those of Greece, were of a differ- 
ent type— more statesmanlike and martial—the 
rovealers of political wisdom and law, such as 
became the Conqueror^ and law-givers of the 
world. They represent and embody the genius 
of the Latin race.— The 2'ruthseeker . 


SMOKELESS EXPLOSIVES FOR SPORTING 
GUNS. 

To invent a sporting explosive which should 
be “smokeless,” and at the same ti mo shoot 
with the regularity qf gunpowder, has bo$q the 
object of numerous practical sportsmcn,.anl of 
chemists forHhb Tastr fifty £ears. UrftiVhdw- 
evev; within thei kist four or five years no “prac- 
tiqpJy” an cl, epppnfc sporting explore jrp- 

sulted from the amount of attention bestowed 
on the subject. Amongst these inventions, tharfc 
of gun-cotton is flrst'woikhy of*note, inasmuch 
as it approached nearpf to the required desi- 
derata for a sparnn&cxplofeive^-/.' <A,sraokeless- 
hess — than any other invention having cellulose 
tissue as , a i^asi|j v In 1832 M, Bracop^o^A a 
chemist of ^appy, pi France,, in treating ^tarch 
with concehtraied acid was led to •' the 

discovery of a pjblvjemidntaucL combuHtihte pro- 
duct^ to which he gaye the name of icyloidipe, 
This discovery was passed ovef, nevertheless^ 
with but little notice, till in 1338 M. Pelouze, a 
chemist of some celebrity, resuming the labors 
of M. Bracon not, discovered that the very simple, 
matters, paper, cotton/ linen, and a variety of 
tissues, as well %s other substances, possess £he 
fulminating property attributed to starch. It 
remained, ho weaver, ' fol* Professor Schohbcln, l of 
Basle, tq adapt this discovery to fire-arms in the 
form and substance known a^ gun-cotton. Ttyis 
explosive is prepared Dy steeping cOttOn-^vdol 
for a longer or shorter period in a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids, thoroughly -washing 
and then drying at a gentle heat. It consists, 
chemically, of the essential elements of gun- 
powder — i. e;,- carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen ; 
but, in. addition- it contains another highly 
elastic £as — hydrogen. The^carbon in the fibres 
of the wool presents; to the action, of flame a 
most extended surface in a small space, and the 
result is an explosion approaching as near as 
possible' to the instantaneous : in consequence 
of its rapid ignition,! the recoil of the gun is 
mod violent- Sufficient time is not given to 
put the charge in motion, hence it is not 16oked 
upon with favor as a projectile agent amongst 
sportsmen. In addition to such a serioup de£$c$ 
as the foregoing, gun-cotton possesses an un- 
happy knack of spontaneous combustion when 
in the act. of drying after being damped, either 
purposely to k?ep it safe in store, or from the 
result of exposure to the atmosphere. One W&aid 
imagine that the recent awful explosion at 
Stowmarket and dreadful loss of life was suffi- 
cient warning to our Government tojdesist from 
attempting to thrust it into the hands of the 
army and navy for engineering purpose^. We 
are informed, however, that* much against the 
wishand expressed opinion of the most eminent 
engineers of the day, such is their intenttoo. 
The Prussian Government, after ni any mars, 
rejected gun-cotton from their arsehali, adopt- 
ing, instead, the new exjplosive called ‘jLitho- 
fracteur,” manufactured by. Messft. Krebs & 
Co., of Cologne. As Lithofracteur cahbdtfexSplode 
unless ignited by a detonating fuze, one Would 
imagine that our Government would follow, the 
exanriple of the Prussians and adopt Jot mining 
and engineering purposes. We are ‘ gbreia to 
Understand, however, that a “ special Apt” was 
hurried through the Legislature to prohibit' the 
use of nifcro-glycerine in this country and, as 
It happens, in a small measure, to bejqne ofjtp© 
component parts of Lithofracteur, f the country 
at large is prohibited from traffic ih the j Artifclb. 
— •Gentleman's Magazine. I a i si\j\ . 


will, of pure affections, demands and obtains a 
far loftier ideal than the man of inferior moral 
statiire. No enlightened mind, stored with the 
results of centuries of thought and struggle, will 
re£t satisfied with the divinities of the ancient 
world — with Hebrew Jehovah, Roman Jove, or 
the Odin ana Thor of our Scandinavian forefa- 
thers. These divinities were doubtless right 
enough in their time and place, but now they 
have ceased to command the ardent worship of 
culture and civilization. To the Greek, with his 
artistic taste and quick poetic sensibilities, th$ 
gods were the types and personifications of ma- 
terial grandeur and of intellectual beauty. The 
ambient air, the dome of blue, with its ^orgeoqs 
strata of cloud, was Zeus, the sky-god. In the 
dawn, many-tinted, purple-robed — In the splen- 
dour of noon-day, and in the eveulng glories of 
the western Sky, he saw the steeds and chariot 
01' Pho’bns Apollo, the radiant god of the sun; 
and the moon, Rhining in Silver Ibveliness amid 
thb starry lights, was Artemis, the Queen of 
Heaven. Stream and lake, grove and m callow, 
had their presiding and appropriate genii ; and 
the murmur of the brook, the music of the 
Wind, the mid-day’s rural hum, were echoes of 
the melodies of Pan. These, and such as these, 
wore the deiLes of his reverence and love. He 
worshipped them with dance and 6ong, and 


to one is imperfect to , another. The man of ; things which they reveal, are exquisitely 
large genius, of cultivated conscience, of heroic ( jicai. The richest development of the latter is 


to be found in tpe reports>of examination. For 
example, take the following from an examina- 
tion of a class in Geography from an “Upp^r 
Class * Girls* school. The questions were on a 
half year’s work onthe/JJpitqd States, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The answers are as rich as any 
obtained ; at Cornell University last fall. Of 
course we pick the worst ones;: 

“ United States is remarkable for its ruins. 
Each State manages Its owri‘ affairs; has a 
Cohnsel-General appointed by the people, and 
a Governor by the queen. Each State has a 
king chosen by the people, and a Bfouse of 
Commons and of Lords. 

“The Capital of the United States is Mexico* 
It is governed by a queen; a council and two 
representatives. It Is very subject to earth- 
quakes, and all the houses are built low in con- 
sequence.” , 

“ The population of Scotland Is 2,300,000 
square miles,” (Repeated by two othets totidem 
verbis). 

The religion of Sciptlahd is Protestant, and 
the people are Catholics.” 

“ One quarter of the inhabitants of the globe 
live in Scotland. Q tl * /8 3X0 favourite food of 
the people.” 

“ The climate of Scotland is in a thriving con- 
dition,” 


u Ireland is nice and clean In some plaeqjand 
dirty in others. It exports tallow candles and 
cork.” 

“ Ireland is flat; the occupation of the people 
is to dig potatoes. Jts ports are Aberdeen 

and Dundefe, and it exports fish.” 

If anything could beat the ioregolng, it was 
the spelling of a hopeful, eleven years old, 
found in' a boys’ school. This Is the way he did 
it, the occasion evidently being a “ dictation 
exercise.” 

“The Arabs haye alV^een wandering trioes, 
and have dell in tenests amid the trackls dersts 
which Coyer q large portion of their country. 
There erly history is very imperfectly knon. 
The first event that is wort recording was the 
blrt of Mahomet. . Tills /.took place at Mecce, a 
satiy on the border of the .red sea fo the year 
670 of the* CTmalleh ‘era. Till the age of twelve 
Mahomet.was aOoaral drive in the dester. He 
after was ^pent much of his tipe Soludo. 
Ills' 'dwelling was a losome cave weri he pre- 
tended ,to bh employed iti pray mtation. When 
he was forter year yold he get up for a prothp.” 
\y© presume that little fellow got no 
cr&dit foV'his spelling of the last word. He cer- 
tainly ought to have received one for origiu- 
ality. 

—3 >1 — — — 




PRACTICAL WISDOM. 


Rich mental. andQjy^qt^grjeat genhis, bril- 
liant parts, have often existed in company with 
very glaring deficiency in what" may' bis called 
understanding fwldldlherMS W certain Stability 
bf judgment and soundness of sense which is 
often found in those, who have n,o intellectual 
ability to ibioaStrt-hff' Indeed/ a trustworthiness 
of understanding! almost Invariably marks, 
those who have a practical rather than a 
Scientific adquat titan ce with fActa. The old 
Sailor knowjs nothing of nautical astronomy, 
Azimuths, and right ascension, and the solution 
Of 8$hericfif triangles /liave no charm and JHtie' 
in^ijng to him : bu6 he Can scan the s$q and 
tin 1 sky, and warn of a coming danger, with a 
matured wisdom which a]I the keen intellect 
and ready ifilAnemdtlcs dtf the young lieutenant 
could not supply. Tip A mqn .w^o.ims travelled 
much through’ a bertfaln Country Accumulates a 
$tore of .useful information qpd cqn.give hints 
of ‘practical wisdoni, which no deep study of 
geological system of antiquhrlan research could 
Afford., is tree, too, that a practical wisdom. 
Is gained *by the careful student of the Scrip- 
tures; he gaiqs ay understanding of experience, 
for w f hichj no pt*res of historical erudition or 
scientific Information can possibly prove an 
adequate compensation. .Like the old sailor, 
the face of- sea dud sky has-gfqwn familiar to 
him : he knows its varying expression, and as a 
child/can read in his mother’s face the shade of 
care or the expression of displeasure which 
sleeps beneatli an unruffled‘‘6row, so can he 
read the premonitory bints of changing weather 
and coming storm. He pay know little, of the 
spirit of Clitics, the discoveries Of genius, or 
(,he speculations of the xelaa ; but he has studied 
the .Bible and his owp, h?arl^ ,he knows the 
meaning of every shading cloud which comes 
across Cither 1 ' be can : *h*rdly explain how or in 
what way; .danger comes, but he knows from 
symptom Cleft? qnd true that j t ^ coming. “ I 
have safleff WCse seds,” he Witt 'say, “I have 
fathomed the! ^depths; I know every glittering 
star bt^tripps *nd fajJf- I waph for it, as I watch 
for the romlng r.f a mend ; ana I know the 
bright steadfast star. by which* I AtCer, and which 
giuiWs me.e^es rlghU” — {Tjbe‘ Quiver, j 


b.-ii - 'jod a LINED INSIDE. 

XfVjjj t 1! it i&fcaxivjto^iH > ?u « m 

I was in a drug store in Eimihai when in rush, 
ed a fellow who called for a pound of camphor, 
and downed the whole of it. It SriftfiT'a Surprise 
party to hie,- and I said, -“ ^hat the deuce did 
he do that for. 2”, ^ 

“ Why,” said drugs, “he is lined.” 

“ Lined,” says I; ‘ijrhaV’sAhat-i” 

' Then he told me. Some years ago a gentle- 
pan who wiaUJabOlitto'give fi«ftnneic party spent 
whole week showing h is se rvant how to make 


CLIPS FROM SCHOOL EXAMINATION^. 

. Ivii*/ <•/ 1 ji J ; •-/ — ~ > atij jit fun; ; Ji bi 

Among the really awful facts disposed bv th€ 

English Schools’ Inquiring ComMl'^n," lire 
some which, in spite of the sad condition of rfoq<{kturtlp soup, W^.ien kl»J day .^ame she made 
exquisitely com- thd mock and the turtle ariathe soup affright and 


just «s she was about to pdurin a bottle of claret, 
a little > boy eptqred, si qgpg, “Everything is 
lovely, and the goose hang* high,” which dis- 
tracted tier attentioT^a-nd she made a mistake 
and.pbured in a bottle of h*ir tonic. # , 

“Did it make hair soup ?’’ said I, meekly 
“ Alas,” said he, “the results were sa«I.” 
“Wliat werei the results ?” said I, becoming 
interested. ■ _ 

Said he, “Didn’t! Just say they w^resad ?” 
“Brit how did the mock turtle turn out ?” 
said I. 

“ Ah,” saUlfhe, “ two went to the Morgue, four 
went to the ho^pftbl/a'nd all who didn’t die were 
called survivors* and that fellow you just saw 
was one of thep^” 

“ What did lie swallotv so much camphor 
for?” : “ ^ ^ J 

“ W'ell,” satlJdie, “ that tonic started the hair 
growing down his throat, and be took the cam* 
^phor to kedfi tlie irhith^ out.” 


A Chlnamuh was summoned as a. witness in 
New Vbrk the other day, and, to ascertain his 
views op the nature of an oath, tae judge asked 
him what would be his punishment if be should 
swear to-Iles. “I shall never return to China, 
but always remain in New York,” was the re- 
ply, and he wag at once - worn, 
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OUR NEW STORIES. 

In our number for March 8th, will be com- 
menced two new and highly interesting Beridl 
stories whijh we feel confident will prove 
agreeable reading to our numerous friends. 

THE MASKED BRIDAL 

BY ANTOINETTE, 

OF HALIFAX, N. 8. 

an authoress new to our columns, but who is 
already winning for herself a reputation as a 
Canadian writer of power and ability j and, 

FLORENCE CARR. 

A Story of Factory Life. 

published from the advance sheets of a well 
known English author. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

As a large number of clubs are being organ- 
ized for The Favorite by persons whom we do 
uotknow, we beg to state that we will not be 
responsible for any money paid to others than 
our authorized agents, or sent to us by regis- 
tered letter, or Post Office order. Let therefore 
no subscriber pay his money to a clubber or 
canvasser unless he knows him personally, 
and has confidence in him. Subscribers may 
enter their names in a canvasser’s book, and 
remit to us direct ; the canvasser will receive 
his commission all the same. 

Address, 

GEORGE E. DESBARATS, 

Publisher, Montreal. 


THE SPANISH REPUBLIC. 

On the 11th inst., King Amadeus formally 
sent in his abdication to the Spanish Cortes, 
and on the second day following left Spain for 
Lisbon where he is at present. The act was so 
unexpected that for a moment it quieted the 
quarrelling, wrangling and intrigue which so 
singularly characterise Spanish politics, and 
tor once the Cortes was almost unanimous in 
its plan of action. A Republic was declared, 
and. so far, order has been maintained ; but, 
there is very little confidence that it can last 
tor any time, and— altho’ it may be somewhat 
premature to form an opinion — we cannot help 
tearing that Spain threatens to fall into the 
state of anarchy so chronic with unhappy 
Mexico. It is now about two years since 
Amadeus, second son of Victor Emanuel, King 

Italy, ascended the throne of Spain, called 
thither, apparently, by the almost unanimous 
voice of the people ; he has not been a bad 
King, and has tried hard to rule his people for 
the general good of the whole country, but this 
Las proved impossible, and, grown tired of the ! 
quur:cls of the numerous tactions into which ^ 


Spain is di vided,and, finding that to remain King 
with any degree of comfort to himself he must 
cease to be King of the Country and become 
simply the King of a party, he wisely abdicated. 
For the present there is nominal peace in Spain ; 
but with au insurrection in the Northern Pro- 
vinces unquelled, a civil war raging in Cuba, 
an empty treasury, poor credit, half a dozen 
aspirants for the throne, and swarms of hungry 
politicians struggling for place and power, we 
fear that peace only reigns on the surface tem- 
porarily and that ere long th# tl battle of the 
factions* will break out again, and poor Spain 
be subjected to all the horrors of internal con- 
vulsion, before any real peace can be arrived 
at. 


SPECIE PAYMENT. 

After a suspension of specie payments for 
about eleven years in the United States, a stre- 
neous effort appears at last to be about to to 
made to return once more to a coin basis. Se- 
nator Sherman has introduced a bill in the 
United States Senate which prosposes a formal 
declaration by Congress that on and after the 
1st January, 1874, the United States will re- 
deem its notes either with coin, or — at the op- 
tion of the Secretary — with its five per cent 
coin bonds. This will fulfill the pledge that 
the United States will redeem its notes in coin, 
and, Mr. Sherman thinks, will provide for any 
contingency of more notes being presented than 
can be redeemed. This would, of course, re- 
move the present premium of ten or twelve 
per cent on gold coin and put the currency of 
the United States on an equal footing with that 
of other countries. There seems to ^be a very 
strong feeling throughout the country in favor 
of a redemption of specie payments as a safe- 
guard against the periodical u corners” in gold 
by a few unprincipled speculators, and the 
consequent temporary disruption of trade, and 
we expect that either Senator Sherman’s bill, 
or some substitute for it, will soon be adopted. 


A PRINCE ON PRINCES. 

One of the most pleasing and graceful lec- 
turers we have ever had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to was delivered by the eminent English 
author, Mr. Edmund Yates, on 17th inst., the 
subject being « The Princes of the Pen.” Mr. 
Yates gave us life-like pen portraits of Dick- 
ens, Thackaray, Bulwer, Charles Reade, and 
Wilkie Collins ; portraits drawn from life and 
from the intimate personal knowledge of the 
lecturer with the subjects of his lecture. It is 
somewhat novel to hear a man who has won 
for himself the tit-1 4 of a “ Prince of the Pen,” 
tell what he knows of other Princes, but we 
believe it will be long before Montreal has 
another opportunity of hearing the tale told so 
easily, pleasingly and gracefully as Mr. Yates 
told it ; and we can only regret that his brief 
sojourn amongst us prevented a repetition of 
the lecture. 


INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS. 

y 

We frequently receive subscriptions from 
parties who desire to have the Favorite sent 
them ; but who omit to perform three very es- 
sential things to insure the receipt of the pa- 
per. First, to write the name plainly and in- 
telligibly ; second, to give the Post Office to 
which it shall be addressed ; and, thirdly, to 
give the Province in which the P. 0. is situated. 
There are numerous instances of two or more 
places bearing the same name, but situated in 
different Provinces, and it is impossible for us 
to guess which place is meant when the Pro- 
vince is not given. Unfortunately, the Post- 
masters, for the most part, seem to be so short 
of ink and in so great a hurry, that the Post 
Office stamp affords us no help. We hope that 
intending subscribers will be careful in the 
three points we have named and save us from 
doubt and trouble, and themselves from incon- 
venience. 


THE GREELEY STATUE. 

Proposals will be received for a Life-Size 
Statue of Horace Greeley, to be cast in type 
metal, the metal to be tarnished by the com- 
mittee. All plans, specifications, and proposals 
to be sent in by March 81, 1873, and addressed 
to “ President of Typographical Union No. 6, No. 
22 Daane-st., N. Y.” The Committee reserve 
the right to reject any or all proposals not 
deemed satisfactory. 

J. Meyeritoff, 
Chairman Committee. 

W. A. Baker, Secretory. 

From the above announcement the public 
will learn that the plan of erecting a Printer’s 
Statue of Mr. Greeley is likely to be successful. 
Assurances have been received from the print- 
ing offices in various parts of the country of a 
sufficient supply of type-metal for the statue. 
The main point now is to secure a good model, 
and we believe a better opportunity could hardly 
present itself for a fresh and original design. 
The work is of a peouliar character, and, as it is 
to be a tribute to the memory of a fresh and ori- 
ginal man, there is reason enough in this instance 
for guarding against trite conventionalities of de- 
sign. Of course there is no danger that Mr. Gree- 
ley will be represented In a Roman toga, or 
that the Committee will content itself with any 
other outworn design ; but the Printers’ Statue 
of a Great Printer should, in its form as well as 
its material, suggest the profession of its sub- 
ject. 

Various Ideas of what the statue should be 
have been suggested, and among others that of 
representing Mr. Greeley « as a journeyman 
printer working at the case.” There is novelty 
in the plan, and should it be adopted, we shall 
not at least have another statue of a great man 
appearing as if he never did anything, and was 
incapable ©f doing anything except standing 
still and gazing into infinite space. The sug- 
gestion is worth considering, and its considera- 
tion may give rise to some other which will be 
deemed even better. Let us see if we caimotat 
last have a statue bearing the impress of modern 
thought and energy — something which will not 
be a lamentable anachronism. — N. Y, Tribune . 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ON TRIAL. 

Tiie letter from Mr. Arinorl Mori, the Chargd 
d’ Affaires of Japan, to Professor Whitney, 
which we published recently, opens the most 
important question in practical philology ever 
presented to the world. There is something 
stupeudous about Mr. Mori's plan. It contem- 
plates nothing less than the deliberate rejection 
of their own language and the adoption of an- 
other entirely different one, by the people of an 
empire of forty millions. Mr. Mori recognizes 
the impossibility of making a cumbrous lan- 
guage like the Japanese serve as a vehicle for 
the new ideas and the enormously enlarged re- 
lations of the new Japan. He sees the advan- 
tages which would result from the adoption of a 
live and flexible speech like the English, terse 
and concise, almost free from inflections or 
grammar. But he shrinks from recommending 
to his countrymen the terrible labor which is 
necessary to surmount the difficulties which he 
has himself devoted years to conquering, and if 
the English language is to be adopted in place 
of the Japanese, he wants it to be pruned of its 
irregular verbs, its capricious plurals, and its 
lawless variations of spelling and sound. It is 
easy enough for us to read, 

“ Though the tough cough and hiccough plough 
me through, 

Straight through the slough I’ll thoroughly pur- 
sue.” 

but the acquisition of the true pronunciation of 
these lines would be a week’s work to the aver- 
age foreigner. Mr. Mori proposes to dispose of 
this difficulty at once by phonetic spelling. The 
enterprise of making forty millions of people 
learn a new language is one so gigantic that the 
able diplomatist who proposes it may well be 
excused for trying in every possible way to 
make the task easier. For this purpose he 
calls upon the authority best fitted to answer, 
to kuow if the desirable modifications are prac- 
ticable. 

It does not seem, at first sight, as if the great 
difficulty would lie In that direction. It is ex- 
tremely improbable that any considerable por- 
tion of the population of the Islands can be in- 
duced to learn a foreign language. The English 
would not learn French under William and his 
successors. The Poles will sooner die than learn 
Russian. The Magyars prefer isolation to the 
study of German. And even if this difficulty 
were out of the way the strange and unvarying 
law of dialect would come into play, and a new 
language would grow up from the effort to learn 
English bearing little more relation to the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare than the pigeon English 
of China, or the Chinook jargon of our North- 
West coast. There are very ingenious theories 
to account for all dialect peculiarities, but it has 
never been made clear why a Cockney should 
say “Heggs” and not “Ham ” to save his life, 
and why a German should interchange his U’s 
and t’s, his p’s and b’s in a foreign language 
while pronouncing them correctly iu his own. 
It Is probable that however perfect a fra me- work 
Mr. Mori might be able to present to his country- 
men, he would find that by the time a few mil- 
lions of them had learned English, it would be a 
language such as neither he nor Prof. Whitney 
ever dreamed of. But the plan is fascinatiug and 
grandiose all the same, and the discussion of it 
by a man so quick-witted and liberal as Arlnori ; 


Mori, and a philologist so thoroughly accom- 
plished as Prof. Whitney, cannot fail to be 
equally entertaining and instructive. — N, Y, 
Tribune . 


PASSING EVENTS. 


Mr. Chauveau is appointed Speaker of tho 

Senate. 

Four thousand miners have resumed work 
in Wales. 

Portugal, will place a oorps of observation 
on her frontier. 

The United States have reoogntsed the new 
Government of Spain. 

The public funds at Lisbon had fallen owing 
to the situation in Spain. 

J udge Davis has granted the motion for a 
stay of proceedings In the Stokes case. 

The Viennese exhibition palace Is now com- 
pleted and the goods are being received. 

Military operations against the Carlists in 
the north of Spain wore impeded by the snow. 

It is reported that a new steamship line is 
forming to take the place of the Atlantic Mail 
C ompany. 

A steamboat with cotton, bound for Gal- 
veston, was destroyed by fire, 21 persons losing 
their lives. 

It is believed the Spanish Republic will soon 
be recognized by England, France, Belgium and 
Switzerland. 

Essad Pasoha, late Minister of War in the 
Government of the Sultan, has been appointed 
Grand Vizier. 

Ottawa is preparing for a ball to their Ex- 
cellencies, the Governor-General and the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin. 

The Rev. Mr. Loftus, a priest of Galway 
charged with intimidating voters, has been 
tried and acquitted. 

An emigration movement is now in progress 
among the Mormons, part of whom are leaving 
for a new settlement. 

The burning of the steamer Eric at sea caused 
a loss of $350,000 on the vessel and $500,000 on 
the cargo, both only partially insured. 

In the Italian Parliament a Committee had 
decided to suppress Hoads of religious Orders 
with indemnification for loss of property. 

Judgment in the case of Prinoe Napoleon 
against ex-MinUtor Lefranc, for his expulsion 
from Franco will be rendered next week. 

The minority of tho general officers known to 
favour monarchy have expressed their intention 
to support the new Government in Spain. 

It is reported the coinmauder of the Spanish 
troops acting against the Carlists in the North, 
lias sent in his adhesion to tho now Republic. 

The monument to Mazzinl, which is to be 
erected at Palermo, lias been completed by the 
sculptor to whom its exooution was entrusted, 
Rosario Bagnasco. 

Tiie news of the abdication of Amadeu* was 
received at Rome with satisfaction; neither 
Victor Emmanuel, nor the Italian Government 
had advised the step. 

Tiie steamer Ja^xm, which arrived at San 
Francisco on Saturday, brings news from China 
to the 24tb January. The agitation against 
foreigners still continued, and numerous ship- 
wrecks were reported. v 

Victor Emmanuel, it is said, was so doei- 
dedly opposed to the abdication of his son that 
he refused him permission to return; but Ills 
Majesty has since relented, and Amadous may 
now leave Lisbon for Italy. 

In King street west, Toronto, garroters at- 
tacked a Mr. Peck, and, after taking $500 from 
his pocket, left him senseless on the ground, 
where he remained two hours before lie waa 
discovered and taken to the Rossin House. 

A special to the London Telegraph says the 
United States had offered to purchase Cuba for 
125 millions sterling. It is also reported that 
the military governor of the island had declared 
his intention to obey whatever government was 
constituted in Spain. 

In the Imperial Parliament notice was given 
of bills to be introduced on the following among 
other subjects : for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment ; for a protectorate over the Feejec Islands; 
for the ratification of all treaties by Parliament; 
legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister; 
and providing for the purchase of the railways 
by Government. 

Among the measures which the Ministry of 
Spain will propose will be ono for the separa- 
tion of Church and State. It is aUo intended 
to suppress the Royal Guard, tho Council of 
State, the Ministries of Colonies, Justice and 
Public Works, and to do away with pensions to 
officials under CO years of age. As regards Cuba, 
it is intended to wait the arrival of deputies 
from that Island before entering upon measures 
of reform. 


Ireland, a week or two ago. Some neighbo 
sat up to hold a wake over a corpse, and wlie 
the. house was entered in the morning the o 
cupants were found lying beside the coffin in 
beastly state of intoxication. What added 1 
the unpleasant nature of the scene was thatth 
corpse was in a state of putrefaction, it is hi* 
time for the Catholic cfergy to step and nnt 
stop to this sort Of filing; P && 
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For the Favorite . 

WINONA; 

OR, 

THE FOSTER-SISTERS. 

BY ISABELLA VALANCY CRAWFORD, 

OF PETERBORO’, ONT. 

Author of ** The Silvers 1 Christmas Eve;” “ Wreck- 
ed » or, the Rosclerras of Mis tree,' 1 dr,, do, 

CHAPTER XVIL 
HISS BERTRAND’S NEW CONQUEST. 

“ Gltul to see you, I’m sure,” said Spooner, 
kindling into a faint animation, as Archie strode 
into the reading room of the Rossin, where he 
was improving his mind with a relishing mur- 
der case from one of the English papers. All 
Hjooner’s predilections and ideas were of the 
faintest kind; but by a strange anomaly his soul 
panted for the most 
gory and hair-raising 
literature that could 
be procured. He 
would not willingly 
have injured a kit- 
ten, but his heart 
sang within h i m 
when he lighted on 
such pleasing domes- 
tic tragedies as young 
agricultural gentle- 
men of acquisitive 
idiosy ncrasi e s 
smashing the heads 
of their venerable 
bedridden relatives, 
in rder to lossess 
themselves of the 
cum of “ two bob 
and a tanner,” as 
one youth playfully 
mentioned it in his 
last speech and con- 
fession. * 

Engrossed as Spoo- 
ner was in a spicy 
account of the mur- 
der of a whole family 
of promising chil- 
dren by their affec- 
tionate father, he 
flung down the paper 
and got up to wel- 
come Archie, who 
was a great favorite 
with his brother of- 
ficers. Faint rumors 
of Archie’s adven- 
tures in the wilds 
were rife amongst 
his set in Toronto, 
and as it had got 
about that Cecil Ber- 
trand had “sold” her- 
self about him, he re- 
turned to find hin*. 
self a man of some 

tecilwasreported to be “down no end 
, about . the affair; and as there were 
heavy bets pemLng as to whether she’d “ hook ” 
him again or not, his presence was very much 
required. 

. “ ’ sir ! ” ® Qld Spooner, shaking hands with 
”, im » . 1 m . gl ? d you’re back. It’s no end of dull 
work here Just now ; nothing but gurls (he was 
not long from school), and a fellah gets bored to 
death with th e way a fellah’s hunted up, you 
know. Eh? you know.” 

“ 1 understand,” laughed Archie. “ How are 
you all getting on? How’s the charming 

Flora was tho pretty presiding deity at the 
flower shop, about whom Spooner was always 
lu a state of profound despair. He bought 
stacks of flowers and lingered in the perfumed 
Beighborhood of her bower at all hours, sucking 
is cane and adoring her through the eye-glass, 
watched grimly from the opposite side of the 
road by young Damask, the upholsterer, who 
was 44 engaged ” to the pretty Flora, and who 
had been known to utter dark and malign 
•speeches concerning the precarious hold Ensign 
Spooner would have on this life 44 if he caught 
him at it !” 

44 It’s a deuce of a shame, you know, the way 
fine treats a fellah,” replied Spooner, sentiment- 
ally; « I’ve nearly ruined myself buying flowers 
from her. Why, there’s not a book at my 
rooms but is full of them pressed, and I have to 
keep giving them away to other gurls, and then 
they fancy a fellah means something, you 
know. She’s the star of my existence; and 
whatever sinister view lhy grandmother and 
aunts may take of me and call me a young fool, 
which they have not hesitated to do before this! 

I’ll moke her the bride of a soldier and carve 
out a fortune for her on the battle-field ; besides 
which, yon know', my uncle Joe allow s me a 
hundred a year. She’s a regular downright angel, 
you know, and I can’t live without her.” 

Spooner's Juvenile affection, to do him justice, 
was an honest sentiment, such as it was, and 
very ardent for the time. 

41 Well, with that little aflair on your hands, 
you can’t find it so dull,” remarked Archie, 
smiling. 

Every one liked Spooner, and with Archie, 

Who hud a natural affinity to everything that 
teucled towards the best and purest, the honest, 


simple-minded boy was a great favorite, and in 
return, he was the confidant of Spooner’s love 
troubles. 

44 Oh, well,” said Spooner, ruefully, 44 you see 
you can t manage to call in more than once a day, 
and then it gashes one’s feelings most awfully to 
find her most likely behind the oleander bushes 
talking t° that Damask, the red-headed beast! 
Billiards are all very well, but they don’t seem 
much when your existence is a howling wilder- 
ness, only inhabited by a grandmother and aunts 
who are always down on a fellah with tracts and 
wholesome advice if a fellah’s letter home only 
snaells of a cigar. Macer was a bit of excitement, 
but he’s gone.” 

44 Macer,” said Archie, thoughtfully. « I re- 
member I met him with Denville. Man with 
a great black beard, wasn’t he ?” 

44 Yes,” said Spooner, 4 ‘ and played a lolly 
good game. He left here the morning after 
you passed through. Going home to Scotland, 
he said.” 1 

Archie nodded. Macer’s face was vividly be- 
fore him, though he had seen him only twice 
for a brief instant each time, but how often 
have we all seen faces flitting past in a crowd 
that haunt us for years, with no volition of our 


measurably more so, than death itself, had he 
married Cecil before his eyes were open to her 
true character, and as yet he did not know what 
a dark shadow her falsehood had thrown across 
the light of his gentle sister’s life. He had re- 
ceived no hint from Olla that Cecil had written 
announcing her engagement to Theodore Den- 
ville. Had he known this, how many bitter 
hours it might have spared poor Olla ! j 

* People found him, Archie, exceedingly reticent 
concerning his adventures, and no amount of 
44 chaff ” drew an enlightening retort from him. 
He let them speculate to their hearts’ content, 
and extraordinary were the romances that grew 
out of faint inklings of truth and strong touches 
of the imagination. 

Cecil was in, not despair, she was too young 
and pretty for that, but she found she had placed 
herself in a dilemma, from which it would take 
all her tact to extricate herselfi Lovely as she was, 
men who knew the story of the Frazer-Denville 
affair, though they flirted as of yore, avoided 
sentiment, and, what was a great deal more in- 
Jui.ous to her “matrimonial chances,” people 
laughed at her discomfiture. A woman may, 
and often does, ride triumphant over a tempest 
of hate, slander and malice, but show me the 



“SIDNEY’S ADYENTUBE,” 


own in the matter? Rising like a spectre and 
so departing. 

Archie and Spooner strolled up King street, and 
then the former left him and went to the oflices 
of the two principal papers and left with each 
a copy of an adver tisement, to appear in their 
daily issues. It contained an accurate descrip- 
tion of Winona, and offered a handsome reward 
to any one who would bring intelligence of her 
to tho advertiser. Archie did not stop here, for 
against the evening the dead walls and 
fences were alive with small posters containing 
a repetition of the advertisement. It was placed 
in bar-rooms, saloons, close to^hurches, on the 
wharves, headed by the magic word in large 
capitals, “ Roward.” In order to avoid question 
and remark, the two dailies appeared as the 
advertisers, and none suspected how nearly 
Archie was connected with the mysterious pla- 
cards that excited no little comment and curi- 
osity amongst those who have time to be 
curious in the hurry and bustle of a Canadian 
city. 

It was, in the course of a week, scattered 
broadcast over Upper and Lower Canada, and 
copied into every paper along the front, but for 
some time there came not the slightest clue to 
the missing girl. 

Archie developed a restlessness, and at times 
an irritability quite foreign to his usual even 
and cordial nature ; and people remarked on it 
in various ways. Some said the breaking off of 
his engagement with Miss Bertrand was the 
cause ; but as that young lady allowed him to 
see that he could easily remedy that if he were 
so minded, the gossips were at fault as to the 
cause of the change in him. When off duty he 
haunted the depots and the wharves; but of 
course no one dreamed of connecting the disap- 
pearance of the Indian girl with the romantic 
name and Archie’s disquietude. 

He kept out of Cecil’s way carefully, for ho 
had not the faintest desire to renew the old lie 
between them; and the gossip of the city soon 
informed him as to Miss Bertrand’s true reason 
for casting him off 

He laughed to himself good-humoredly at the 
manner in which the little coquette had dug a 
pit for her own dainty feet, and thanked his 
good angel that had led him out of her toils in 
time. It would have been as b^ter, nay, 4m- 


woman who does not succumb to the shafts of 
ridicule ! 

Any hope of bringing Prancer up “ to the 
point ” had faded into thin air, and Cecil, for 
the first time during her society life found her- 
self without a betrothal ring blazing forth her 
triumphs on her pretty finger. Flirting was all 
very well, but she liked a seasoning 'of serious 
matter, and pro tern, she spread her shining net 
for a cousin of her own, a tall, slight, shy boy, who 
had emerged from tho silent forest in which he 
had been born and bred, to study at the Uni- 
versity. 

Site “ read up” with dismal yawns Tennyson 
and Mrs. Barrett Browning for his benefit, and 
sentimentalized until she had him bound to her 
chariot wheels. Above all, she patronized him. 
blie revolutionized his ncck-ties, she taught 
him to dance, she told him what tailor to em- 
ploy . She swept his foolish young head clear of 
every dream of fame, fortune or ambition, and 
filled it with her own seductive image. She 
was like some lovely young vampire of society 
drawing the heart-blood of some tender and 
appetizing young victim, while she fanned him 
asleep with her gay wings. People watched the 
aflair with a rather sober interest. Percy Grace 
was just one of those who, when once thev love 
surrender reason, prudence, nay, even religion! 
and live but in the light of the meteor they pur! 
sue. Some men, happily by far tho greater 
number, find in love the exquisite and gentle 
light that cheers them on through tho hard 
struggle of practical life; it is a flower they 
wear on their breasts, delighting in its all-per- 
vading fragrance and beauty. While their 
hands are clinging to the ladder of wealth and 
fame, their gaze is fixed on the shining heights 
towards which they labor. When the laurel or 
bay is won, love shines amid the garland, tho 
chiefest ornament, the most beloved, because 
only for its cheering presence, the sturdy heart 
had oftinies failed, the onward step faltered. To 
such men love is an inciter to noble deeds, 
greater and purer than any other, tho tender 
and holy light cast upon the way ; not the me- 
teor that absorbs, dazzles, chains the powers of 
mind and body in a rapt worship, and disap- 
l>earing, leaves a horrid blackness, a void and 
death of the soul that seeks for peace in a sister 
death of the body. 

Percy Grace could be but one. He kuew no- 


thing of that nature, In the possession of which, 
the higher and vaster his love, the greater 
power to do and dare amongst Ills fellow-men 
developes. A student, he had known no life 
beyond his books; a lover, the dream of fame 
was forgotten, and he lived but in his love. Ho 
might, as a soldier, a statesman, even an artist, 
have risen on the wings of fiery enthusiasm, 
but he could not entertain in his soul a second 
guest. 

Had his steps not strayed into the golden 
mists and fragrant paths of rose-bordered love- 
land, whence he had no power to emerge, his 
life would have known nothing of its sweet in- 
fluence. 

To do Cecil Justice, her ideas of love repre- 
sented merely a state in which the sterner sex 
became decidedly 44 soft,” and developed a pleas- 
ing tendency to bestow gifts on the objects of 
their affections. Of the great life of the heart 
she was totally Ignorant; of the tragic possibili- 
ties or lovely hopes that the potent wizard, love 
might trace on the web of life, she neither knew 
nor cared, and according to her light so must 
she be Judged. 

He was a handsome lad, innately elogant and 
refined, and it pleased her vanity that he should 
grace her triumph. 
She had no vision of 
her chariot wheels 
crimsoning them- 
selves in his blood. 
Archie and sho bow- 
ed when they met 
and passed on smil- 
ing, but if ever Cecil 
knew a real, substan- 
tial sentiment, it 
was a keen desire to 
revenge the failure of 
her plans on him 
whom she had de- • 
liberately cast off. 
As for Archie, occa- 
sionally he felt a lit- 
tle ashamed that, 
like Romeo, he had 
so speedily lost all 
memory of his love 
for Rosaline in the 
present power of his 
affection for Juliet. 

And so the first 
snow fell, and tho 
fetters of ide were 
cast on the mighty 
M’aters of the land ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

SIDNEY’S ADVEN- 
TURE. 

The air was full of 
life that nipped your 
blood until it danced 
through your veins 
glowing and tingling. 
The sky was a real 
Canadian winter 
sky, cloudless and 
intensely blue, with 
a sun rolling through 
it like an orb of lus- 
trous gold. The so- 
lemn pines were 
crested with snow, and the limbs of every tree, 
the outline of every object open to tho weather 
| were traced in the pearly shower, that drifted 
before the froUcsome wind, like a fine vapor. 

In rrrtiAn ILm * * «. • «... " 


in wreaths that caught a diamond glitter from 
the morning sun. 

It was a morning to walk or drive fast, to 
think hopefully of leaden troubles, to feel an 
exhilaration of tho brain and heart that no 
breath of summer ever brought, a morning on 
which it was impossible to fold the hands and 
say “I despair.” It was intensely cold, cold 
enough to whiten the black beard and mous- 
tache of a gentleman walking briskly along the 
Brampton road, and cold enough to have 
formed ice half a foot deep on currentless pools 
and s till waters, though tho St. Lawrence still 
rolled proudly free, soon however to succumb 
to the breath of King Frost. 

The Brampton road was a quiet country high- 
way, not lacking a few hundred acres of dense 
forest, for a part of its length, a cedar swamp 
unavailable for culture, smelling spicely in the 
clear air, and making a densely green avenue 
paved this morning with virgin snow, and 
as dazzling in the sunlight as an enchanted road 
of burnished silver. 

Up this radiant white path the solitary pedes- 
trian strode, admiring nature through a pair of 
blue-tinted spectacles, and whistling merrily as 
he faced the wind ; a tall, black form in the uni- 
versal brightness, occasionally standing aside, 
as a gay cutter whirled past, all Jingling silver 
bells and waving fox-skins, or a wood or wheat 
sleigh glided past, the owner perched aloft 
cracking bis long whip, serenely content as be 
carried his honestly toUed-for wealth to a so- 
cure market. 

Emerging from the swamp, he came on a 
deep pool by the road-side, coated with lucid ice, 
and shining amid the snow like a diamond laid 
on ivory. Fringed daintily with low, feathery 
cedars, their dark green flecked with snow, and 
guarded by a mighty pine, that reared its dark 
spire into the cloudless blue \ every branch 
and clinging cone, defined blackly us though 
cai ved in Jet, against its dazzling background. 

A snake-fence railed it from the road, and 
the gentleman paused by it for a moment and 
^ blU<3 Bpectaclesat glitter- 

Two young girls were flying hlthor ana 
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■which is the life of &U things. .. 

The ico cracked and groaned l "' d0 ! * ^ n K 6 

V * W as he caught a nearer view ofa 

kJXw, *“• 

;:Sj? “S r--»“ 

Bight, though he could hear their laughter rlng- 

*“?, IsnaYt Jean 10 Jacques ‘ Rousseau, who says 
Ouand Vhomm • commence & raisonrier il cease de 
Q r^ \T Jail laughing to himself, a little 
Utterly “ Pshaw ! no man can build up a rule 
^embrace every mind Ihave made dume 
Reason my solo deity, a " d f w^Tah^d that 

Srs funocent C foce be the first thing to force 
toe unp^t fact on me that X have some 
uie unyp** left? i have seen scores of 

pretty 1 children without one of them suggesting 

Tat tackneyed tableau of Lucifer l^ing up 

'as her cj is met mine I felt uncomfortable sugges- 
tions of a cloven-foot and that graceful appen- 
dage with which a high-toned superstition 

K TtongheTaUwfand ! i’o resumed his easy 
cheerfulness, as the merry wind ntshed in^Uls 
face from the open countiy, dashi ® . brisky 

of smoky drift against him, as though bi isky 
frost elves were abroad and at high reve . 

At this point the road diverged into forks and 
he A paused to consider which he should pursue. 

s ax? issw 

in g connection with the sounds, he was speeding 

ba lt he th came U ln sight of the little pool one 
grinncc showed him what had occurred. Ihe 
young "lrl who had so attracted him had broken 
through the lee towards the centre of the pond, 
a^d though hardly in danger of drowning was 

ve^ unpleasantly situated. The bitingly cold 
water rose above her shoulders, and wherever 
she grasped the ice, It broke away In her hands. 
The s^ms proceeded from ber companio^ 
who was trying in vain to reach her, but was 
forced to keep back as the ice now began to 
giveaway' in eSery direction. The great danger 
Sla That the young girl’s strength should give 
Tay and that she should fall and so be drowned 

Her ’long bright hair floated out on the water, 
and her ' pretty face was pallid, but self-pos. 

^“Stend back, Olla,” she cried, peremptoitly, 

as the other made a futile attempt to reach her, 

“ « C RonT b Ca e ia°rme C dTsHhi the AeUow voice i of 
the new comer, “ the young lady la in no dan. 

Be Witha'Treat 0 slgh of relief, Olla sank against 
the fence and with anxious eyes watched the 
clforts of the stranger to relieve Sidney from 
her predicament. He saw that it would be use- 
t jo attempt to draw her on the ice, so nt 
divested himself of his furred great-coat, and 
with an air of perfect sang-froid leaped Into the 
water and lifting her in his strong arms, waded 
towards the shore, breaking the brittle Ice be- 
fore bim as he advanced, and In a few moments 
Sdney was «i shore, her teeth chattering like 

nT sheseeu , «l . 1 uile unable to speak and O la 
burnt into tea alarm and distress, as she 

^ado a na’knov '"hat X shall do!” she said, 
iaoui * « acted stranger. “Tapa is 

“clost but I C. not leave her, while I run 

for him.” . , _ 

«Pprtainlv not,” bn answered decisively, 

.. and I can only sugge He did not s^ what 

but he lifted Sid’s little figure iu his aims, and 
looked at Olla. 

“Come," he said, chee^nlly, “MU you be 
my guide ? We ought not ^ linger a moment. 

T Strong as heTee^ned to be, Sidney, her ^ clothes 
and hair saturated and frozen into a solid mass 
was a tolerably severe strain on his powers, and 
despUe the numbing cold, ho was soon in a 
alow of heat; but he walked swiftly on, and 
ne^r paused until he stood in the hall of Cap- 
tain Frazer’s residence, which was, as Olla 
had said close at hand. Had it been otherwise 
Sidney 'v<^ d in all probability have been 

Se TbTdmwteg-room door stood open, and as he 
followed OUa into the hall with Ills burthen, he 
saw a pretty group ol Dolly and Androsia 


Howard, working ^ the guttering steel grate, 

swamp pool, and this gentleman got her out. 

miylether work fall, and and 

Androsia sprang l° r JJ^ ire , motionless 

5S2SSSUT £» ■■ *«« gar 

at once set at rest by the young laUy be sedf 
<« Don’t be alarmed, mamma,” she called ovrt, 

-I’m a little damp, that’s all, and owing to n^y 
skates and being frozen into an icicle, I cant 

stand. Put me down, please. .traneer 

In obedlenco to tilts request the stranger 
placed her on one of the hall chairs, and stood 

aside smiling quietly, while Androsia and Mr.^ 
Frazer embraced and questioned her, the 

former busying herselfln removing her drenched 

wraps, while Dolly and OUa cried hear tlly ln 
the drawing-room, the latter "vercome by ex- 
citement and the former from sympathy. Sid- 
ney herself with her golden locks dripping like 
a naiad’s, laughed at her perils, though a shade 
of deep feeling stole over her expressive face, a-s 
she looked from her mother to the stranger. 
..Mamma,” she said; but Mrs. Frazer had 

turned to him, and in her sweet, T loU^ forTlle 
was thanking him with great feeUng for the 

service he had rendered. thank vou 

“ Captain Frazer must see and thank you 
himself,” she said; “but In the moautlme tet 
me suggest a change of raiment. I think, sue 
added turning to OUa who had joined them, 
“that' there is* a suit of Archie’s clothes In his 
wardrobe. Tell Mike to lay them out. 

The stranger looked at Mrs. Frazei y . 

« Is it possible that it is Miss Frazer to whom I 
have been fortunate enough to 
trlflin® service ?” he asked in a tone of consi 
dcrabfo interest. He spoke wlthak Indofcurtous 
impediment in his speech, very triflng in ltseli 
but sufficient to render his voice rather poeuliar. 

« My youngest daughter,’ answered Mrs. 
Frazer, looking more attentively at him tha 

she had hitherto done. . . . 

« I am very fortunate !” he remarked in his 
slow, low voice. “It is a eorloai .cob ^idence 
that I should be on my way to wait on Captain 
Frazer on a trifling matter of business, when I 
had the happiness of assisting your daughter. 

Mrs. Frazer looked at him inquiringly, and 

he «Tamin a position to give Captain Frazer 
some trifling information on a certain subject 
in which he is interested, and which I Ughte 
on by the merest accident; but in the meantime 
allow me to introduce myself. My name is 

Harold Macer.” * ** M ftC 

«My husband will be happy to see you as 
soon as you have changed your clothes, Mid 
Mrs Frazer, glancing in dismay at Mr. Macer s 
garments, which, thawed by the beat of the 
hall, gave him the appearance of a dnppin e 

* « How dreadfully tanned he la breathed 
Dolly in a tone of saintly compassion in An- 
drosia’s ear, against whom she was leaning, and 
Androsia turned and looked at him, meeting his 
eyes through the blue spectacles. . 

He was studying the beautiful group ^be tw 
girls made in the tinted sunlight pouring through 
the stained glass, Dolly’s angelic loveliness so 
well set off by the more vivid coloring of An- 
drosia, whose lovely face and brilliant eyes 
seemed all the more radiant from the sombre 
hue of her heavy black dress, which swept with 
such perfect grace round her lofty, Pbantform. 

Androsia blushed and turned away, the lucid 
white of her throat and temples crimsoning 
under his earnest gaze, and she drew Dolly into 
the drawing-room and closed the floor. 

f, i do not like him,” she said, in her measured 
wav folding her hands and looking inexpres- 
sibly haughty, rearing her head like a young 

“Don’t you, dear?” said Dolly, resignedly 
taking up one of the “t"ken of erection 
slippers which were yet in progress. Why 
Dolly’s golden l.alr gleamed like an aureole 
round her as site sank into hei low-chair, and she 
looked at the slippers as Lad fane Grey might 
have glanced at an offer of i “don on recants- 
tion of her religion. 

“Because,” began Andmda frowning, then 
paused, and added, " I do not know why. 

“ Perhaps,” said Dolly, considering, “ it is the 
spectacles. Blue spectacles are so unbecoming. 
Or the tan ; perhaps it is the tan, dear.” 

Androsia shook her graceful head impatiently, 
and her eyes sparkled angrily as she looked at 

th “ 116°* looked at me,” she ejaculated indig- 
nantly, “ his eyes burned my skin !” 

“Of course, he looked at you,” assented Dolly. 

“ Mr Armor looks at me a great deal when 
we are together, but! don’t mind it much In- 
deed I forget that he is in the room half the 
time. Would you put a white or purple pansio 

here, Androsia?” . , 

But Androsia was not as yet sufficiently 
civilized to curb her restless mind at a mo- 
ment’s notice to the consideration of worsted 
work. She sat down and leant her damask 
cheek on her slender hand. 

“Androsia does not wish to speak more,” she 
i said, decisively, and Dolly whoso great talent 
‘was for silence, sat idly looking at her, a brood- 
in^ pensiveness in her violet eyes that was in- 
expressibly lovely, and the gorgeous mass of 
colors heaped on her lap, what time she 
vaguely wondered about Mr. Macer, his blue 
s pectaclcs and his bronzed skin. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

NEWS OF WINONA. 


m Comfortable.” thought Mr. Macer glancing 
round the pretty Ubrary, where he was waiting, 
pending his interview with Captain Frazer, 

“ and ornamental ! One can almost fancy one- 
self gifted with a sudden virtuous love of domes- 
ticity in such a room. Nothing of the conven- 
tional Ubrary about it, but that walnut escritoire 
in the corner, and even that is cheerful and 
graceful. I wonder if it is really as massive and 
secure as It looks. Modern furniture is seldom 
anything but a sham.” 

He looked at it with the air of a connoisseur, 
admiring the fanciful carvings of wreaths of 
maple leaves, squirrels and beavers that decor- 
ated it, and the exquisite polish and grain of the 
wood. He saw that though of modern make it 
was massive and solid, and the unusual pecu- 
liarity distinguished It, that no lock or keyhole 

W H^was by nature observant even of trifles, 
and he wiied away a few minutes 
speculating as to how and where the el » bora te 
front opened, and then he sauntered about the 
room looking at the photographs and engrav- 
mTon the wall. Good all of them, and two or 
three even valuable. Where all the smilig 
fell broadly upon it there hung an ^ Portrait 
in oils of Marie Antoinette, in the ^days of her 
beauty and power. It had been a gift from her- 
self to the grandfather of Mrs. Mazer, and was 

an heir-loom of price to the family. It was at 
this Macer was looking when the door opened 
and Mike wheeled Captain Frazer into the 

r °He turned with a smile on his face and 
nodded good-humoredly to Mr Murphy, whose 
face expressed no little astonishment a-s he re- 

C '“ I Ps hi mseif,” ejaculated Mike, pausing and 
surveying him without much favor. “ Humph ! 
so it’s yerself, Mr. Macer, is it?” 

He remembered with a slight twinge his 
loquacity at their meeting in Toronto and he 
was not too well pleased to be reminded of it 
by the appearance of Mr. Macer 

“ In proper person, my friend, laughed th - 
other, and then he turned and introduced him- 
self to Captain Frazer, in an easy, dignified way 
tJhat showed him well acquainted with the 
manners oi society. 

“I shall not make any stereotyped excuses 
for intruding on you, Captain Frazer,” he said, 
smiling. “ I might have dono so, indeed, and 
considered that perhaps my business was scarce- 
ly sufficient warrant for such a course, had not 
fate willed that I should in any case introduce 
myself to you. My name is Harold Macer. 

Captain Frazer extended his hand and clasped 
Mr. Macer’s warmly, while he surveyed him 
with kindly interest. 

“ I can’t express to you,” he said, earnestly, 
“how grateful I am to you for your service of 
this morning. It might have proved a dark 
day, Indeed, to us, only for you.” 

Captain Frazer’s rugged countenance expres- 
sed far more than his words, and Mr. Macer 
felt really gratified, 

«It was nearly altogether riskless on my 
part,” he said ; “ but there is no doubt that a 
prolonged immersion would have been fatal 
to Miss Frazer ; but pray, don’t make me fancy 
myself a hero!” He laughed pleasantly, and 
drew a chair opposite that occupied by his host, 
and looked at Mike, who was lingering under 
pretence of replenishing the fire, eyeing Mr. 
Macer curiously. 

“You did not expect to meet me again so soon 
when we parted so abruptly in Toronto?” he 

“Falx no,” answered ’Mike, concisely, and 
was silent. 

« You may go, Mike,” said Captain Frazer, 
and Mike went, leaving the two men alone. 

Captain Frazer waited curiously for Mr. 
Macer to unfold his errand and the nature of 
his business. He swept his glance back and 
forth over his memory, but could not recall any 
recollections connected with his guest. The 
name even he had never heard before, the face 
was unfamiliar. The low, melodious voice 
separated from the peculiarity of articulation 
struck him as one be had heard in some far-off 
time that he could not recall, but that was only 
an idea. He faced the window and Mr. Macer, 
and though the handsome dark head was sharp- 
ly defined against the light, the features were 
indistinct, indeed almost indistinguishable. 

He did not seem in haste to unfold his errand, 
but he seemed to do everything slowly and de- 
liberately as he spoke, and so Captain Frazer 
waited courteously the pleasure of his guest. 

“ I am afraid,” said the latter at last, leaning 
his arm on the table beside him, and tapping 
the dark green cloth slowly with his finger-tips 
as he looked at Captain Frazer, “ that will 
hardly exonerate me from the charge of a ® ee * 
ing want of delicacy in intruding myself l* t 
an affair that apparently it was yooi 
to appear in ; I allude to an advertisement 
which met my eye, concerning t • ? 

pearance of an Iiylian girl, nam , > 

W “What of her?” exclaimed Captain Frazer, 

regarding the speaker wUl \ u "“ ^n to Svo 
lsbment, “Have you any information to gno 

“ Of course ” he 

co U u,fLX C have been misled in my recogte- 
ti °Captaln ' Frazer’s face expressed great agila- 
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tion. It was evidently with a ^ng effort that 

, 16 “H C ave e the ktollsst^ oxpialn yo^seif ^the 

^CSesftofehefof^y faniUy and 
to mvself,” he added slowly. tvirnm-T 

MrMaeor looked at him eunousyth^g 
the bine glasses, and his fingers ceased tapifln 

the cloth. ?» answered : 

“His a trifling clue, I fear, he' • 

rugi^^^ 

tened her in my memoiy. t which a 

Brampton I saw the advertisement, c | * I 

boy was just posting up, and ^ h Bf L “ Mr 
struck me that I had seen her ^toie^ Mr. 
Macer paused for a second and then went a . 
“After some thought I recalled the 
place, and remembered that I had caug ; t a 
passing glimpse of her in Toronto- to company 
with your son and a young lady- 

“ But,” said Captain Frazer, with an accent 
and manner of keen disappointment, this 
must be nearly a fortnight ago ** ow * 

“ It is, indeed,” replied Mr.' Macer, In a tone 
of grave concern, “but had I only taught of 
you as interested in the girl ltshoifld ^fcttaiwe 
so happened. As it was, the whole aftiUrsUpcd 
from my mind, and I proceeded down o Mont- 
real, where I had important business to trans- 
act, and it was only when I found myscfpa- 
ing this neighborhood on my way back ai id saw 
the advertisements still up, that the . id ““T“ * 
ed on mo that the girl had likely fled ^from your 
protection. So much time had been lost that I 
came directly to you rather than « 

to writing to the offices named, at- therBKM 
am afraid, of being justly considered Int™^'’" 

“ If I had but known this at once, said t io 
C aptain hoarsely, and in a tone of such keen 
pain that for the moment Mr Macer s^ol^jrec 
calm gave place to an air of considerable asto - 
ishment. “ You cannot guess,” continued t e 
old gentleman, “ how much depends on securi « 

the girl before she ” He closed his lips ai d 

his‘ brown face turned grey as ashes. 

““insane, I presume,” said Mr. Macer ' 

thizingly, “a terrible affliction. I sindeicly 
hope you may secure her.” L . ‘ 

u She is not mad,” said the Captain quietly, 
but passing his handkerchief across his brow j 
damp with agitation. “ Oh, anything but rmnL 
But I fear all will be of no avail.” 

“ If I could be of any assistance, ’ suggested 
Macer, with an air of courtly deference, “ 1 

going Toronto-wards, and if •” 

“ I can’t see what to do,” said the Captain. 

“ I’ve had detectives employed, but with no 
avail, and your news confirms my worst feai*. 

I must write to my sou at once.” 

“ I would take my leave,” said Mncer, with a 
half smile, as he glanced at his dress, “bin I 
am indebted to your son for a portion of Ui 
wardrobe while my own clothes are drying. 

“ Don’t think of such a thing,” said Captain 
Frazei-, hurriedly,, “.you must not think of leav- 
ing US to-night.” 

Macer hesitated. , . 

“ I should not intrude on your hospitality, ho 
said ; “ but the fact is, I am not altogether recto*., 
ered from a sharp attack of rheuimitic fever, 
and I dread the consequences of further expo- 
sure to-day I shall rest your guest gratefully 
for to-night.” 

Mr. Macer spent a quiet day, that- never reft 
his memory, in Captain Frazer’s drawing- room, 
gloomed on by Androsia from a shadowy comer} , 
where she ensconced herfeelf with a Iwok, wmnvj 
she knitted her straight brows over 
gaining much knowledge from Its pnges. bli>- 
was rapidly acquiring the, to her, hidden art* oi 
reading ? and Captain Frazer, who was he* de- 
lighted tutor, spoke of her as one rarely gdted 
in mind as well as person. She sat canopied 
by the chintz and lace curtains in the window, 
behind a flower-stand, her lovely head rising 
above the blossoms, like that of some regal 
spirit rising from an ocean of bloom, and pa- 
used Mr. Macer, as he chatted with the others, 
with a more fixed attention than she did her 
book. On his part, he politely ignored her scru- 
tiny, and loitered beside Dolly’s cllait, talking 
in his pleasant, half-serious way, while Sidney 
lingered listening eagerly to his every wont 
with a pleasure that would have charmeci 
Macer, had ho been a vain man, which he wa> 
not, or Sidney a little older. 1 

He was by no means brilliant, hut all he ?uul, 
told, and he talked about things that girls like, 
operas, paintings, travels, prima donnas, mn^k, 
touching every subject brightly, and with a 
kindly hand, evidently enjoying himself* ana 
drawing Sidney into animated descriptions oi 
Canadian life, of which he said ho knew very 
little, having been only a few months out fiy«o 
Scotland. He seemed much attracted by Sid- 
ney, and studied her rosy face with a thought- 
ful and sometimes puzzled look. Of Olla 110 
saw little, for, like Desdemona — 
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“ Still the house affairs would draw her tlieneq 


but he felt the charm of her exquisite gentleness 

and sweet graciousness to the full. 


1U. S vr W71* vuv mu, „ 

He was introduced to Sidney’s terrier; “Mop, 

, - 1 S ~ 1. .. •v««fr and _ 
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and advised Dolly in her worsted work, « na 
watched all their graceful ways and dainty be- 
longings, as men do to whom the home-life hus 
hitherto been but a name, and at that, infre- 
quent in their ears. Despite his apparent care- 
lessness of her, he cast many a glance at the 
daik-rooed beauty behind her fortress of flo w * 
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crs, but tile glass's jealously bid tlu* expression 
of his eyes, and Ills calm, dark luce was not 
very readable. 

Perhaps he was a little annoyed at her 
haughty avoidance of him, contrasting strongly 
with the evident pleasure the pretty sisters took 
in his society, and the .pleasant cordiality ex- 
tended to him by Mrs. Frazer, or only amused, 
but lie seemed rather relieved when after dinner 
s»u> disa ppeared and did not return till after tea 
was served. 

When she had gone lie asked one or two ques- 
tions about her, carelessly enough, and playing 
with “Mop” while he spoke, seemingly but 
little interested in the answers Sidney gave him, 
Praising Androsia volubly, and flying off into an 
account of Winona, and speculations about her 
flight and possible return. 

“ I don’t think she liked her new dresses,” 
said Dolly pensively, “ plough her mourning 
was exactly the same as Androsia’s, and she 
looked lovely in it. She used to seem quite 
unhappy and miserable, poor thing !” 

“ A strange instance ot the pervading femi- 
nine passion in the untutored child of the 
forest,” said Macer, elevating his black brows 
and smiling. 

“ 1 Wl.v,” said Sidney, reproachfully, “ how 
cm you say such things! Vexed about her 
dress ! Oh, Mr. Macer, I’m sure it was not that, 
li you could only have seen her sitting in a dark 
corner; tier eyes, like two dull fires and her 
iceth grinding, and her fingers twisting round 
each other, you’d have felt frightened. She 
iooked as if she saw some one in the distance 
that she was going to tear to pieces presently. 

I couldn’t help feeling sorry ^or Androsia, but 
oh, I was glad when she ran away, I can tell 
you.” 

*' J daresay,” replied Mr. Macer, laughingly; 

“ a rather uncomfortable kind of guest.” He 
paused a moment, pondering, and allowing his 
face to express that he would have^ found her 
anything but an agreeable companion; and 
fcidney went on speculatively : 

44 1 shouldn’t wonder that she’d come back as 
suddenly as she went, for you see, she is wonder, 
fully fond of Androsia, and every time I look out 
at night I fancy I see her gliding back from 
amongst the pines in her shadowy way. Oh, I 
think she’ll come back.” 

44 Perhaps so,” said Macer, musingly. He got 
up from the low ottoman on which he had been 
sitting and walked away to the window that 
looked out on the pine-grove. It looked like 
some vast temple, darkly roofed with sombrest 
green and floored with pearl, barred with the 
ruby shafts of sunset. The memorial stone 
gleamed whitely in its bosom, and stretching 
round it lay a fairy landscape of snow and rose, 
and trembling shadows stretching far out across 
the land as the sun drove his fire-and-gold- 
maned steeds swiftly westward. There was the 
utter calm of a fair winter’s evening over the 
lovely scene. The St. Lawrence, 

44 Silent, majestical and slow,” 
flowed, bark as a stream of jet between banks 
of pearl, bridged here and there with crimson 
light and flashes of spectral gold across its dark 
waters. 

The scene was fair enough to chain Macer at 
the window, until iu a dying blaze of crimson, 
fire and gold, the sun flung his parting benison 
over the still landscape, and while the glow 


“OR THERE, OR HERE?” 


BY ADA ROWENA CARNAHAN. f 

The crazy paling sways in the wind, 

The gravel walk is overgrown ; 

The grass is going to seed, unmown ; 

The rank weeds riot, unconftned. 

The fruit-trees blossom in the spring, 

The wild-bird builds as she has done, 

The fruitage ripens in the sun ; 

The autumn leaves drop, withering. 

The sweet-brier, from the crumbling wall, 
Is fallen in a tangled mass ; 

Nor human step may overpass 

Across the great door of the hall. 

Long while the slatted blinds have been 
Close-barred o’er broken pane and crack, 
Nor mortal hand to swing them back 

And let the golden sunlight in. 

Thick dust is over all the floors, 

Black cobwebs to the ceilings cling, 

In the old wood the crickets sing, 

The swallow in the chimney roars. 

Sometimes, beside the garden fence, 

A ghostly shadow seems to fall, 

As if one stood to see it all ; 

That, fading out, or passing henco, 

Flltteth beyond the unopened gate, 

Along the pathway choked with grass, 
And through the tangled, briery mass, 

Nor at the bolted door will wait; 

Slow pacing on from room to room, 

As unsubstantial as the air, 

And of a sudden is not there ; 

Hut only moth and rust consume. 

Full far away a woman sits, 

About whom tropic blossoms glow, 

And spicy breezes breathe and blow ; 

Across whose face a shadow flits. 

What vision is it that she sees 

With such remote and dreamful glance 

What seeth she, as In a trance? 

Some apple and some cherry trees, 

A paling swaying in the winds, 

A pathway overgrown with grass, 

A fallen, tangled, briery mass; 

A lonely house with close-shut blinds. 

About the place she seems to go, 

And all things seem distinct andjclear. 
And is she there, or is she here ? 

Or there, or here ? I do not know. 


For the Favorite. 


faded to a silvery rose, through which a great 
star rose on quivering pinions of light and hung 
over the gloomy crests of the pines, tremulous 
in the clear evening air. 

Dolly and Sidney had left the room, but he 
seemed unaware of their absence, and leant 
against the window frame with folded arras, 
looking out, his dark face like that of a bronze 
•statue, as fixed and motionless. 

At the hour of twilight the robes of man’s 
guardian angel gleam whitely from the sha- 
dows. The blessed and iiteflable repose and 
calm of nature finds voice and sings in low har- 
monies of peace and purity. At this hour, 
more than any other, the soul inclines, like the 
flame of a lamp blown by a gentle and invisible 
wind, towards the pure and holy, and no longer 
can man say, 4 * Evil, be thou my good!” as in 
the unhaunted hours of the busy day.” 

•• I could almost feel it in my heart to depart 
from tliis innocent roof and never more be 
seen,” soliloquized Macer, watching the climb- 
ing star, that scaled the blue vault, like the 
herald of the starry host; 44 my vivid imagina- 
tion and a lucky chance bore me triumph- 
antly into the dove-cot, but kite that I am, I 
am not altogether and at all times remorseless 
Shall I go?” 

A light fell Into the room, now full of shadow ; 
and looking up, he saw Androsia passing slowly 
up the hall carrying a lamp. 

44 Her step was royal — queen-like — and her fAce 
As beautiful as a saint’s in Paradise.” 

44 Behold my answer,” murmured Macer. 

44 Fate, stoop again to my beck, and desert me 
not.” 

( To he continued ) 

mm ♦-6 U 

A noble young man in Indianapolis recently 
determined to abandon the use of tobacco. He 
was told that iced drinks would diminish his 
hankering for the weed. So on the first day he 
drank three gallons of iced water, and still feel- 
ing a desire to smoke, he added two quarts of 
cold buttermilk. He went to bed with the cheer- 
ful conviction that lie had conquered his craving, 
and so he had. The next day he did not desire 
to smoke at all, for the simple reason that he 
was dead. The iced water, the iced butter- 


HOW. I LOST MY WHISKERS 
AND MY WIFE. 

BY CAPT. JAPEAR, 

OF MONTREAL#. 


There are not many persons now-n-days who 
have not had an 4 adventure ’ at some period of 
their lives. In fact, in these fast times, we caff 
generally boast of more than one thrilling event 
ere we have turned our first score. Now, it was 
not till within the past few months that I could 
class myself among this number, for up to that 
time I had run on the even tenor of my wa 


Has left its poisoned arrow in ray breast.” 

In truth, my life was like a mill-pond for 
smoothness until that stone was thrown in, 
which go rudely ruffled its peaceful waters. 

I have no doubt I shall always be able to look 
at my adventure as the event of my life, f ( ,r 
what can occur of more importance than the loss 
of your whiskers and your wife ! I know that my 
friend Brown, who is a bachelor and a cynic 
(some say these terms are synonymous), I say 
that this same Brown would designate part of 
my loss as a fortunate escape, and insinuate 
that it should be cause foranything but sadness. 
But who cares for Brown or his opinions! I 
must say he had a very disagreeable and irre- 
verent wayAf speaking of certain matters ; and 
although, for the sake of peace and quietness, I 
sometimes pretended to agree with him, yet I 
always felt disgusted at his, to say the least of 
them, erroneous opinions. (By-the-bye, I hope 
Brown won’t see this paper.) 

Yes, dear reader, but for a comparatively 
trifling circumstance, I might have been now 
riding in my carriage, for my Angelina was 
passing rich in this world’s store. 

But let no one imagine that the loss of wealth, 
or rather its non-acquisition, added one feather’s 
weight to my burden of griet. No, banish the 
thought! The mercenary wretch who could 
entertain such an idea for a moment must in- 
deed be changed before he can comprehend 
such love as mine. Before it can flourish in 
his barren heart, the cold fog of sordid selfish- 
ness must be taken away, and the warm rays of 
affection and the streams of true love must 
thaw and fertilize the sterile soil ! (I think that 
. sentence deserves to be printed in large tvne > 

milk, the abandonment of his cigar, and two But I must proceed with my storj\ or I shall 
doctors who were called in consultation, proved tire the most patient of my readers 
to b© too much for the noble young man. i % It was duilng the past summer that I visited 


one of the British Colonics, and during my 
sojourn there I had the good fortune to make 
the acquaintance of three young gentlemen, 
natives of the place. In a short time we became 
fast friends, and many a long tramp have we 
had together with rod and gun, and many a Jolly 
night round the camp-fire, in the wilds of Terra 
nova. 

My three friends were named respectively 
Brown, Jones and Robinson, — at least we’ll sup- 
pose they were. As I said before, Brown was a 
cynic, or pretended to be one. Jones, or as he 
was generally called, Phil,— not that his Chris- 
tian name was Philip, but as an abbreviation of 
philosopher, — was of a grave turn of mind, and 
much given to the fine arts. He spent a great 
deal of his time In quoting from the poets, and 
to hear him recite Shakespeare was really a 
treat. Robinson, on the other hand, was of a 
very sprightly disposition, and when in his 
company I could never help thinking of a 
milrailleur of ginger-ale. He was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of feminine beauty. It was this 
that drew the remark from Brown that 44 Robin- 
son would be a good sort of fellow only for that 
failing.” For my own part, I think lie was 
very discerning in this respect, for where ordi- 
nary mortals could discover nothing very en- 
chanting, he was sure to find some feature in 
every passer-by to call forth a eulogy. If you 
were to take a walk with Robinson the conver- 
sation, on his part, would usually be confined to 
such exclamations as 44 What beautiful eyes!” 

44 There’s a nose!” or, 44 Jupiter, what a fore- 
head !” 

It was a drizzly morning in September that 
we set out on our last excursiou, an occasion 
never to be forgotten, for then it was that the 
event transpired which blighted my young life 
and 44 froze the genial current of my soul.” 

I seemed to have a presentiment of coming 
evil. I did not feel the same buoyancy of spirits 
as on former occasions, and it struck me as be- 
ing a bad omen to see that the like mysterious 
gloom appeared to weigh upon the spirits of my 
companions. Brown was revolving slowly ou 
one heel, with a far graver aspect than usual. 
Jones was leaning despondingly against the 
vaggon. nis pipe hung listlessly lrom his teeth ; 
.10 vapory halo surrounded his head, as was 
usually the case, for ho had allowed the fire to 
go out, which was almost as rare with him as 
with the Vestal Virgins. 

But when I saw Robinson, the irrepressible 
Robinson, whistling what appeared to be a 
dismal attempt at a 44 Dead March,” instead of 
one of his favorite lively airs, then I was positive 
there was some dire calamity looming iu the 
future. 

Our Journey, too, was very unlike its prede- 
cessors. There were no laugh and song as usual. 
The cynic was more cynical than usual. No 
words of wisdom dropped from the philosopher’s 
lips ; while even Robinson’s remarks on the 
brows and noses of the passers-by were but 
faintly murmured, and if I don’t mistake, lie 
allowed one or two to pass altogether unob- 
served. 

Then, we found that the animal we had hired 
seemed to have no idea of any motion but the 
retrograde, or, as the old lady said ot her shy 
daughter — 44 she was very backward in coming 
forward.” It was this peculiarity that led 
! rown to suggest the advisability of reversing 
the order of our going, and letting the animal’s 
tail lead the way as the only means of reaching 
our destination. 

However, by dint of moral suasion and other 
things too numerous to mention, we at length 
arrived at our journey’s end. Having unhar- 
nessed our beast and picketed her in a grassy 
plot, we shouldered our impedimenta and made 
our way through the bushes to the edge of a 
pond, where we selected a spot for our camping 
ground. After repairing the damages sustained 
by our tea-kettle, in sundry falls of its bearer 
Jones, we set about making preparations for 
breakfast, and while discussing our meal and 
anticipating a good day’s sport, our spirits rose 
n little, though, for my own part, I could not 
altogether get rid of an indefinable dread. 

Having satisfied the inner man and cleared 
away the wreck, as Robinson expressed it, we 
set out, rod in hand, to begin the day’s work. 
The sun now shone out, and with the heat came 
the mosquitoes, the scourge of the angler. 

Now, 1 am privileged in this respect, and 
enjoy perfect immunity from the attacks of 
these insects, so much so that I have always 
been an objoct of envy to my less fortunate 
confreres. 

On the present occasion I had wandered down 
the stream some distance from my companions 
and was seated on a ledge of rock under the lee 
of a little promontory, and landing my fish in 
fine style, when I heard a voice which I thought 
I recognized as that oi Jones, coming from the 
other side of the point, and speaking seemingly, 
in low expostulatory tones. On parting the 
bushes which screened the speaker from view, 

I found that it was indeed Jones, although at 
the first glance it was difficult to believe that it 
could bo our grave philosopher, for there he 
stood, — while the mosquitoes hovered over and 
around his head in a perfect cloud, — holding his 
fishing-rod as some important functionary 
would his wand of office, and making partial 
revolutions with a jerky motion, reminding one 
of a canary on its perch, while at the same time 
he carried on an animated address, during 
the pauses in which he would direct a puff* of 
tobacco smoke into the thickest of his enemies. 

44 Think not I care for you, (puff) ye blood- 
thirsty pigmies,” he exclaimed, disdainfully, ! 

44 or that your buzzing strikes terror to my heart 
(puff, puff). No, no! Do not lay that flattering 
unction to your souls, for I defy your blood- 


sucking horde j! Ay, rally your Lilliputian 
legions, (wildly) cheer them to the onslaught! 
(Puff, vigorously.) Oh, yes,” he continued, sud- 
denly changing to a mild persuasive tone, and 
wiping the perspiration from his brow, 44 drop 
gently — with a loving touch. But come, littlo 
ones, let me teach you the virtues of tobacco. 
First, (didactically) it is an herbaceous plant, 

remarkable for its narcotic properties *’ 

At this point, not being able to contain my- 
self any longer, I burst into a loud 44 guffaw,” 
which was considerably prolonged when, on 
looking further up, I saw Brown striding dis- 
tractedly up and down the beach, copiously 
anointing his visage with 44 mosquito mixture,” 
in hopes that it would keep off his tormentors; 
while a little beyond, on a pinnacle of rock, 
stood Robinson, frantically waving a bough 
round his head, with the same object in view. 

44 1 think,” remarked Jones, 44 that we had 
better get upon the summit of yonder hill and 
wait for the evening’s fishing,” and as we all 
thought the same, we decided on following 
Jones’ advice. So we beat a hasty retreat, leav- 
ing the enemies masters of the field. 

On making out the list of casualties we found 
that, with the exception of the writer, we 
were all more or less wounded, Robinson 
coming under the head “Seriously.” One eye 
was completely closed up, while his nose, which 
used to bo of the pure Grecian type, was now of 
a nondescript form. In fact, Brown very aptly 
styled the general appearance of his physiog- 
nomy when, referring to the numerous excres- 
cences, Intersected by little streams of 44 mos- 
quito mixture,” ho said it brought to mind the 
bard’s apostrophe to the land of his birth, where 
he says 

44 Land of the mountain and the flood.” 

The greater part of the day was spent in try- 
ing to get a wink of sleep; and the silence 
would have been almost unbroken but for the 
groans of Robinson, and Brown’s protestations 
ot sympathy, which, whether seriously given or 
not, only elicited certain looks from the former 
which would have been withering but Jor the 
comical expression of his swollen face. 

Just as the sun sank behind the hill we wont 
down and resumed our fishing. By dusk, each 
of us had managed to secure a load, and as it 
was getting a little foggy, wo determined to 
leave without further delay. Having each 
taken a share of the baggage, which, with our 
fish, made quite a staggering load, we began 
our march to where we had left the horse,— 
Robinson leading the way, as being the only one 
acquainted with the locality. 

We had been going on for some time, stum- 
bling into holes ami marshes, when it began io 
dawn upon my mind that the distance seemed 
somewhat greater than in the morning. Jozies 
appeared to entertain the same opinion, for just 
then I heard him enquiring of Robinson if it 
was 44 much farther.” 

“O, ’tis Just here,” replied Robinson in a con- 
fident tone. 

44 Say — Rob, — you 
bawled out Brown. 

“Right! Of course I’m right,” 

Robinson indignantly. 

Another ten minutes of stumbling and toiling 
through the thicket, and then our faith in 
Rpbinson began to waver. 

44 Don’t you think we ought to bo near it 
now?” gasped Jones, panting In Ills efforts to 
get his leg out of a mud- hole. 

“ Ay, ’tis Just here,” replied Robinson, over 
this little hill, I believe,” ho added in a tone 
not quite so assuring. 

44 1 am of opinion that 4 Just hero’ must he a 
considerable distance off. It seems to me to bo 
like the mirage in the derm,” grumbled Brown. 

Some more falls and bruises, and we had 
reached the summit of the little hill referred to, 
when we all, following the example of our guide! 
came to a stand-still. After staring at each 
other for a minute or so, we inquired oi* Robinson 
44 where we were.” 

Robinson replied that, 44 lie was blest if he 
kuew,” from which, to judge by the look of 
wonderment in his eyes, or rather in the one 
that was left open, a person would be apt to 
infer that he was not particularly blest at that 
moment. 

44 1 feared ’twould come to this,” sighed Jones. 

44 Don’t be too hard on him, Jones,” said Brown 
in a somewhat sarcastic tone, 44 you should 
make allowance for his impaired vision.” 

But we were really in a sad predicament, for 
it was no trifling thing to be lost in a wilderness 
in that country. What was to bo the next move, 
that was the question ? 

44 Well,” observed Brown looking inquiringly 
at Robinson, 


are sure you* re right?” 


answered 


“ ‘Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we marched on with jnuch impediment/ < 

What’s to come next, Rob? You know it 
won’t dq to stay here, all night, for under 
present circumstances, I cannot agroe with Mr. 
Byron, that 

4 There is a pleasure in the pathless woods’ 

What do you say, Phil ?” 

Jones only shook his head, and shifted his 
basket-strap to ease his shoulders, moauiug 
dolefully b 

“ 4 Oh ’tis a burden, Cromwell, ’tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that ’ ’ 

44 That wants his supper,” put In Brown. 

Here we were startled by an exclamation 
from Robinson. 

“ Boys, did you see that light ?” 

“Where?” we exclaimed in choru§. 
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«* Ah ! * tls gone,” sold Robinson In a tone of 
disappointment. 

“ I suppose you could not be certain, now, 
Robinson, whether it was a magnesium or an 
electric light ?” was Brown’s sceptical remark. 

“ Nol there it is again !•* cried Robinson ex- 
citedly, and to our joyful surprise, we did 
perceive a glimmering light on the side of a hill, 
about half a mile distant. 

“lain of opinion,” said Brown, “that that 
light comes from some kind of habitation, and 
I think we should make for it as soon as pos- 
sible, peradventure we may get shelter for the 
night.” 

This seemed very sensible advice, so we 6et 
out once more, following the banks of a little 
stream, till we reached the footof the hill, where 
the intervening trees shut out the light from 
view. However, we commenced tho ascent, 
steering, as far as we could judge, direct for the 
light. 

When we had arrived about midway up, we 
©merged into a little clearing, when the light 
appeared about twenty or thirty yards from us, 
shining from tho window of a low cabin, while, 
at the same moment, our ears were saluted 
with a tremendous barking and snarling. 

} Now, if there is one thing above another that 
makes me feel timorsome, as my old nurse 
used to say, it is dogs, and not without reason, 
either, for I cannot forget a certain occasion on 
which my corporeal structure was near being 
demolished by a couple of the fraternity ; so 
that now, when I heard, not one, but half-a- 
dozen of them trying, apparently, to see which 
could give the most dismal yell, I really felt 
anything but comfortable. However, being in 
the rear, I thought it would be cowardly not to 
follow where the others led. Every moment 
the brutes seemed to be getting more ferocious ; 
and I was just beginning to pity Jones who was 
leuding the way, and who, I knew, was troubled 
with the same constitutional weakness as 
myself, when we came to such a sudden halt 
that the backs of the three foremost received a 
smart blow from the noses of their companions 
in the rear, for we were travelling Indian file. 

The fact was, that our leader, Jones, Just then 
happened to recollect that his shoe required 
lacing (it had been dropping off at short in- 
tervals during the whole of our toilsome march), 
and for that purpose he now took a seat upon a 
stum p. But I suspected that the affair of the 
shoe would scarcely have entered his head at 
that particular moment, were it not that 
more than usually terrific yell arose from the 
canines in front. 

“Don’t wait for me, boys,” said Jones dis- 
interestedly, “ I shall be after you, as soon as I 
set this right.” 

“ Do you tliiuk we would leave you here alone !” 
asked Brown reproachfully. “ No, my dear 
fellow, I’ll wait for you, if no one else will,” he 
added, as though denying himself of some great 
pleasure, solely on account of his regard for 
Jones. 


Of course, Robinson and I expressed ourselves 
as being equally averse to going on without 
Jones, and from motives quite as disinterested 
as Bro wn’s, to say the least of them. 

I beiieve I can say, with a clear conscience, 
that there was never before, such interest 
manifested about tho tying of a shoe, since the 
days of Adam. I’m sure, to see tho look of 
doep solicitude on our faces, as we three bent 
over Jones, would have strengthened the faith 
of any believer in tho goodness of human 
nature. But when the shoe had been fixed to 
the owner’s satisfaction, and he still appeared 
in no hurry to get up, Robinson burst into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter, and, strange to 
say, wo all followed suit. 

“My dear friends,” said Robinson, “’tis no 
use going on in this way. We may as well get 
along, first as last.” 

“ Couldn’t we go forward in a line, shoulder 
to shoulder?” Jones ventured to ask. 

Robinson proposed that we should advance in 
the form of a wedge, taking the precaution, 
however, to add that the person acting as point 
of said wedge should have both eyes open, and 
look sharp around him, thus making himself 
out as non-eligible to the post ; but as none of 
the rest of us seemed ambitious of the honor, 
we abandoned the idea, and decided in favor of 
Jones’ plan. So forward we marched, very 
slowly and cautiously, holding the spears of our 
rods in front, to receive the expected attack. 
The howling grew louder every moment, till we 
had approached to within ten yards, when it 
was something terrible to hear. At this point, 
Wo thought it prudent to halt. 

“ Suppose we hail them,” said Brown. « House 
ahoy !” he roared. 

We listened anxiously, but thero was no re- 
sponse, at least from any human throat. 

House ahoy !” we all shouted in chorus. 

A moment afterwards, we saw a door open, 
and a bushy head protruding, while we heard a 
gruff voice hushing the dogs, and bestowing on 
them some very extraordinary pet names. Then 
the same voice bowled out, “ Any one a-hoilering 
out yer ?” 

“ ’Tis we, friends,” cried Jones, “ we want to 
know if you can let us have shelter for the 
night.” 

“ Don’t know about that ’ere,” said the owner 
of the bushy head. “ I’d like to know what brings 
ye yer dis time o’ night, an’ how many o’ yez 
be dere.” 

“ My dear friend,” answered Robinson sooth- 
ingly, « there are exactly four of us, who came 
to fish, and lost our way. If you can let us rest 
here till morning, we shall have no objection to 
come down with the damages.” 

“ That is to say,” put in Jones, by way of ex- 


planation, “ we shall be happy to give you any- 
thing reasonable in the way of remuneration.” 
“They are trying to say,” observed Brown, 
somewhat impatiently, “that they will pay 
you for your trouble.” 

“ I don’t want no payment,” said the stranger ; 

“ but hoi’ on a bit, till I gits a light,” saying 
which he disappeared within the cabin. A few 
minutes later, he returned, holding a lantern 
out before him, while, at the same moment, 
two more heads, somewhat similar to the first, 
might be seen looking out at the open door. 

“ Come yer, — dis way, Misturs,” said the 
bearer of the light. 

We moved forward slowly, Jones taking care 
to say that he hoped the animals were out of 
the way. 

“ Do hanimals ’ll be civil enough now, Mister, 
dey won’t do nuttin’ while I’m yer, I prom iso 
yez,” was the old man’s reply. Notwithstand- 
ing this assuring promise, we didn’t feel 
altogether at ease, as we followed our guide to 
the house, for the animals kept sniffing very 
suspiciously at our extremities ; and for my own 
part, I could not help regretting that ehaiu- 
armour was obsolete. 

On entering, we saw two burly youths, neither 
of them under six feet, seated on the table. 
These, our host introduced as his two boys. On 
seeing us, the boys removed their highly- 
seasoned pipes from thoir mouths, and accosted 
us with “ good evenin’ gents,” after which they 
resumed the oscillatory motion of their nether 
extremities, which our entrance had inter- 
rupted. 

An elderly female, presented to us as the 
missus, arose from her seat in the chimney* 
corner and courtesied, while she exclaimed, ad- 
dressing the boys, “ Come yer, Jake an’ Bill, 
an’ take them everlastin’ pipes out o’ yer 
mouths, and put these gents luggitch in the 
earner.” Then turning to us, “ come in to the 
fire, Misters, an’ give yer feet a dryin’, fur I see 
their putty wet ; I s’pose you’ve a ben in the 
bogs, eh?” * 

We gave her to understand that her sup- 
position was correct, and availed ourselves of 
her invitation to take a seat by the fire. 

Our host now asked us if we would take a cup 
of coffee, saying he would have it up in a jiffy. 

After we had despatched the coffee, and had a 
comfortable smoke, he inquired if we thought 
we could manage to stay by the fire all right, 
“as he couldn’t say as how he could give us 
beds what would suit.” 

We thanked him, and assured him that we 
could make ourselves quite comfortable where 
we were. 

The family having retired, we managed, with 
the aid of the chairs and benches, to construct 
a kind of platform, on which we aU lay down, 
before the fire. 

By degrees the conversation became more 
scanty, till, at last, there was nothing to break 
the silence, save a crackling of the embers upon 
the hearth. Long after the heavy breathing of 
my companions had told me they were wrapt 
in slumber, I lay awake, watching the moon- 
beams as they struggled through the smoky 
little window, and thinking of her who was far 
away. 

At length, I felt my eye-lids becoming heavy, 
and my thoughts confused. Tho last thing I 
recollect was hearing Brown muttering a verse 
in his sleep, which, if I don’t mistake, ran as 
foUows : — 


Phil stepped on a log 
And slipped into the bog; 
When he drew out his leg — 


Here he broke off with a guttural noise ; and 
I was wondering what the next line would have 
been, when I lost consciousness, and my spirit 
was wafted into the land of dreams; and I 
dreamed a dream, and it was this : — 

I thought that I was travelling through some 
desolate region, and as I toiled wearily along, 
I was startled by hearing cries of distress. After 
running some distance towards the quarter 
whence the cries proceeded, a terrible spectacle 
met my gaze. Standing upon the stump of a 
tree, with arms extended towards me, and sup- 
plicating help in piteous tones, I saw my An- 
gelina, while, all around her, swarmed ferocious 
dogs, springing into the air, in their efforts to 
drag down their prey. With the speed of the 
wind, I flew towards the spot; but had only 
gone a few yards, when I felt myself sinking. 
Deeper, and deeper I went, till my head alone 
remained abovo ground. While I lay thiis, 
fixed in the bog, with ray arms pressed closely 
to my side, a mosquito, of Brobdignaglan propor- 
tions, alighted on my left jaw, and commenced 
operations with diabolical ferocity. Each mo- 
ment the sting went deeper, and the pain grew 
more intense, till, at last, it seemed as though a 
little furnace was in full working on my de- 
voted jaw. I could bear it no longer, and, with 
a start and a cry, I awoke. 

But what a stinging pain is this I feel along 
my.Jaw ! Angelina has vanished, — the dogs have 
vanished, — why does this part of my dream 
still linger ! Can I really be awake ? 

I put up my hand to the aching part, my 
fingers come in contact with something that 


that I had pulled Jones’ toe, for which I receive 
a very unpleasant kick on the nose, while he 
awakes in affright, muttering “Angels and 
ministers of grace, defend us !” 

“ O Jones !” I cried, “ Jones, my dear fellow, 
my whisker is gone, olean gone for ever !” 

“ What’s gone ?” asked Jones in perplexity. 
“My whisker, Jones, my whisker, — my left 
whisker !” I groaned. 

“ Oh, he’s mad — quite mad I” I heard Jones 
mutter to himself. 

“ Say Brown,” he called aloud, « here’s Smith 
(meaning myself) got up in a fit or something l” 
“What’s the matter! what’s wrong,” asked 
Brown and Robinson at the same moment. 

“Oh ’tis true, boys, — ’tis too true,” moaned 
despairingly, “ my whisker is gone,— -burned to 
a cinder !” 

Just at this moment we heard the latoh of 
the door move, followed by the low growl of a 
dog, and then voices speaking in low tones in 
the next room. 

“Got yer hatchets ready, boys?” whispered a 
gruff volcec 

The boys made answer that “all was ready 
’ceptin’” — (something we could not hoar what.) 

“ All right don, bear a hand,” said the first 
voice, “ I s’pose dey’s all asleep now.” 

“I wonder if the hatchets are intended for 
us,” whispered the horrified Robinson. 

“ That remains to be felt,” said Brown, in 
quiet tone. “ But we won’t die without a strug- 
gle,” he continued taking down one of the large 
iron hooks from the bar in the fire-place. 

Each provided himself with a weapon of the 
same kind, and thus armed we awaited the d6- 
nouement. Robinson, besides being armed with 
a pot-crook , held his pipe-case In one hand, by 
way of a pistol, saying it had proved a good 
friend on a like occasion, some months before.* 
Again the latch was raised, and this time, the 
door was partly opened, — the faint light from 
the next room, showing us the outlines of a 
head cautiously peering in. 

We were standing like statues, awaiting the 
expected onslaught, when we heard the click of 
Robinson’s pipe-case (whereby he represented 
the cocking of his pistol,) while his voice cried 
through the startled air, in tones intended to be 
of thunder, and which could surely have gained 
for him a reputation as a first class tragedian, — 
“Como in tr-reacherous knave, thou wilt find 
us ready 

But, as might have been expected, the indivi- 
dual so addressed did not come in, nor did he 
seem at all inclined to ; in fact he beat a hasty 
retreat, hurriedly closing the door, as he went 
out. 

There now appeared to be an animated con- 
versation carried on in the next room, of wh :h 
we could hear such fragments as “git or. — 
Jacky-napes — dey get a gun — hairod un click, 
Ac.” After a moment’s silence there was a 
knock at the door. 

“ What, in the name of — ” (we’ll say * what in 
the name of wonder,’ though I think he made use 
of a stronger expression), “ what, in the name of 
wonder, do you want ?” asked Robinson sternly. 

“ Be thy intents wicked or charitable-,” anx- 
iously demanded Jones. 

“ Why, gents,” answered a voice, which we 
recognized as the old man’s, “ I wants to git me 
ropes, as I hanged up in the chimbly, to dry las’ 
night.” 

We looked inquiringly at each other — or I 
suppose we did, although it was too dark to 
gain much by the operation, but it seemed to 
strike us that this might be merely a ruse. 

“ My good man,” said Brown, “ you had better 
bring a light, or you will never find the ropes.” 

When a minute or so had elapsed, ‘my good 
man’ appeared in thq, door way, with a small 
oil-lamp in his hand, and stood scrutinizing the 
apartment, not deeming it prudent to venture 
farther, at least the general expression of his 
countenance seemed to say that there were 
abundant grounds for argument on that point. 

His look of innocent wonderment as his eyes 
fell upon our four figures ranged before him, in 
battle-array, quite disarmed us of all suspicion, 
and we laughed heartily, passing the affair off 
as a Joke in the best manner wo could. 

But how we did laugh when the old man 
brought the light nearer, and we could see each 
other more clearly ; for, during those moments 
of excitement, we had more than once drawn 
our hands across our faces, forgetting with what 
kind of weapons we wore armed. The result 
was, that each of us looked as if he had been 
operated upon by some novice in the tatooing 
art. And did not the others actually roar, when 
their gaze fell upon my poor mutilated visage, 
which, besides the tatooing aforesaid, presented 
a flourishing whisker on one side, while the 
other was barren and singed ! I say, instead of 
condoling with me, they actually yelled with 
laughter, not excepting the old man, who I feared 
would injure himself in the violence of his emo- 
tions. 

But I must pass over details. I shall not 
dilate upon Robinson’s wrath as he stood woful- 
ly regarding his swollen physiognomy in the old 
man’s shaving-glass. It would be useless to at- 
tempt giving anything like his language, accord- 
ing to the style now in vogue, for it would only 
consist of a series of dashes. But it may be 


crumbles to powders! The dreadful truth now ) guessed what his feelings were, when he smashed 
begins to dawn upon my mind, it needs not the ' his twclve-dollar meerschaum on Brown’s cra- 


smell of burning feathers to tell me what has 
happened ! In the twinkling of an eye, I spring 
to a sitting posture ; and as I do so, a glowing 
spark falls from my face, to the ground. 

With feelings that cannot be described, I at- 
tempt to awaken my companions ; and for this 
purpose I stretch forth my hand in the darkness, 
and seize something which I take to be some 
body’s finger, and give it a pull. It turns out 


nlum, merely for saying that we had before us 
a practical illustration of the fact that beauty is 


• Fact, — some time previous Robinson had 
been set on by some desperadoes, tate in the night, 
on a lonely road, when he presented this veri- 
table pipe-case, and the miscreants, mistaking 
it for a pistol, thought it prudent to ‘ scatter,’ 
leaving Robinson to go on his way rejoicing. 


but skin deep. Neither shall X <W .of my 
own grief not the less poignant, that it was 
silent, as I mowed down the last vestiges oi my 

hirsute beauties. , . 

I shall not dwell upon the journey homeward, 
though every little incident is fresh in iny me- 
mory I seem to see Robinson’s handkerchief 
ns up to his face, whenever ho spied a 
person" coming towards us, notwithstanding 
Brown’s warning to desist, lest some old lady 
would bo giving him a remedy for catarrh. I 
well remember, too, how my hand would often 
rise to my chin, and be drawn away suddenly 
with a start, on finding that the old friends It 
was wont to caress, were no longer there. I 
must pass over all this, and come to the parting 
scene. 

It is a beautiful autumn evening, about a 
week after the foregoing events, that we stand 
on the wharf, the four of us talking of the times 
that are gone, and wondering whether we shall 
over meet again. Brown’s big Newfoundland 
dog gambols around me, and licks my hand, as 
if wishing to say good-bye. 

As I stoop and take his paw to give it a part- 
ing shake, I hear Brown say in a low tone, — 

“ Smitty, you may take * Rover.’ ” 

I rise in amazement, exclaiming, “ Surely, 
Brown, you’re not in earnest !” 

“ I am in earnest, Smith,” he answered with 
a poor attempt at a smile, “ you may take him 
as a token of remembrance.” 

“ Look here, Brown,” I returned, “ you surely 
cannot think I would deprive you of such a 
treasure as that,” for Rover had been the means 
of saving several lives, and Brown’s among tho 
number. 

“Never mind that,” replied Brown, “ when I 
say a thing I mean it, and you will vox me, if 
you don’t take him. But I must have a last 
word with the old fellow before he goes,” ho 
continued, and as he stooped to caress it, the 
noble brute looked up with an expression of al- 
most human intelligence, and gave a low whine. 

I am almost certain I saw the cynic’s lip 
quiver, but he only said, “I must wish you 
good-bye Rover, — I hope you’ll serve your new 
master as faithfully as you have me.” He then 
shook me by the hand, saying as he turned to 
go: “ Whatever you do, Smitty, take good care 
of him.” 

« I will,” I replied fervently, “ for the sake of 
the giver.” 

When I had got on board I turned and saw 
Brown, half hidden by a post, gazing wistfully 
at us as we stood upon the deck. 

Ah ! Jim Brown, I know what it cost you to 
part from Rover, though you tried hard to hide 
it; and though they do call you cynic, Jim, I 
know you better, for beneath that cold exterior 
there lies as warm a heart as ever boat. 

Jones and Robinson, too, had come down to 
see me off, and they now stood upon the head 
of the pier saying good-bye for about the hun- 
dredth time. Just as we were beginning to 
move slowly from the wharf, I was surprised 
to see Robinson gesticulating violently, nodding 
his head in the direction of the cabin, and look- 
ing wonderfully knowing. Of course, I could 
not for the life of me tell what these man- 
oeuvres were intended to convey, and I daresay 
my look expressed as much, for I saw him tear 
a leaf from his pocket-book and hastily pencil 
something thereon. Having rolled the slip of 
paper round a pebble, he threw it towards me, 
and I was lucky enough to catch it as it hopped 
from the nose of a respectable old gentleman 
who was standing near me. On opening it I 
found the contents as follows : 

“ Beautiful creature gone down into cabin — 
such a nose. Have a jolly time. Wish I could 
take your place. Do the agreeable.” 

I could not help laughing as I looked towards 
the writer, for there he stood, nodding and 
smiling, as much as to say, “ As I cannot go 
myself, I’ll trust you with tho office.” 

I smiled sadly as I took a last look At my old 
friends. Robinson was still motioning towards 
the cabin, while Jones was tying a muffler 
round his neck in pantomime, with a view to 
impress upon my mind the importance of pro- 
tecting my throat from the night air, for it had 
been ailing for some time past. Poor Jones! 
he was always anxious for the welfare of others. 

In the deepening twilight we pass down the 
harbor, as one after another the lights appear 
in the little town. Faintly borne across tho 
water come the laugh and song of the fisherman 
and his buxom “gals,” as they begin their 
nightly toil. One by one we leave behind each 
well-known spot, where many a pleasant hour 
has been spent. I can see the light in Brown’s 
little sitting room, where all our merry excur- 
sions <were planned, while far away in the dis- 
tance, dimly shadowed against the sky, looms 
the rugged highland where mauy a wing has 
fallen to our aim. 

Then comes the little cove with its white sandy 
beach, where we’ve been wont to sit at even- 
tide enjoying our weed and watched the sea, as 
it rolled in, winding and hissing among the 
jugged rocks. 

As we pass, I see three dark forms moving 
along the beach, and I am almost certain ’tis 
Brown, Jones and Robinson. I see them saun- 
ter along the four flat stones, which we used to 
call our easy-chalrs. Then I make out three 
tiny lights, and I know ’tis they, come out for 
their evening’s smoke. One of the stones will 
be untenanted to-night, I daresay; even now 
they are speaking of him who used to occupy 
that vacant seat; ond I believe they’ll say no 
harm, but think kindly of the absent. 

The twinkling stars have come out; the last 
familiar scene has faded in the distance, and I 
turn sadly away and creep Into my lonely berth, 
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while I breathe a blessing on the true hearts I 
leave behind. 

* * • • • • 

The scene has changed. I stand in my own 
room in my native town. The shades of even- 
ing gather round as I put the finishing touches 
to my toilet, and when I mention that I am 
about to visit my Angelina for the first time 
since my return, I need not say that my attire 
is arranged with scrupulous neatness. I take 
up the brush to smoothe a refractory curl, and 
ere I lay it down, in the absence of mind natu- 
ral on such an occasion, I give it a flourish 
round either jaw, forgetful for a moment of the 
loss I have sustained. I turn away with a sigh, 
but console myself with the thought that 
where two loving hearts are concerned, what 
matter a few hairs more or less. 

I don’t recollect how many steps I jumped 
over coming down stairs, but I remember seeing 
the inmates of the kitchen rush out expecting 
to find a subject for an inquest at the bottom. 
But who can wonder at my spirits being light ; 
for was I not about to see again the joy of my 
life after a long absence of three months ! 

The evening too was one to charm the senses. 

“ The moon’s pale light shone soft o’er hill and 
dale.” 

The evening’s shower had revived the droop- 
ing flowers, and the air was laden with a thou- 
sand balmy odors, while each rustling leaf 
seemed to jostle and elbow its neighbor, as 
though to remind it that this was an evening 
on which they should dance and be merry. 

Merrily, too, I march along, springing my 
cane and switching at every little pebble in the 
exuberance of my joy. I suddenly bethink me 
of how my charmer mode me promise to bring 
her back an account of my travels, of the habits 
of the people, how they catch their fish, salt 
their fish, dry their fish, &c., for Angelina takes 
a great interest in these things. So I begin a 
mental rehearsal. I have just settled to my 
satisfaction what are the duties of a header,* 
when the question arises whether he who cuts 
oil' the tall is called the * tailor.’ This Important 
question was under debate when I found myself 
at Angelina’s door. 

John Thomas, the footman, with both hands 
in his pockets, was standing on the steps smok- 
ing his pipe and gazing skyward, as though some 
wonderful stellar phenomenon was moment- 
arily expected. 

I accost John Thomas in a free and easy 
style, for I have known him for many years, 
and he is one who takes no improper liberties. 
So I exclaim as I run up the steps, “ Well, John 
Thomas, how has the world been using you 
since I saw you last?” 

John Thomas does not reply with his usual 
readiness, nor at his usual length; but after 
snatching his glowing pipe from his mouth and 
hastily shoving it into the pocket of his coat, to 
the great danger of that garment, he only gives 
utterance to one word — “Sir!” — rather in a 
tone of exclamation than interrogation. 

This seems strange; I, therefore, repeat my 
question, adding that he looks as though he had 
never seen me before. Whereupon John 
Thomas, looking completely puzzled, mutters, 
“ Bless me soul an' body, that vice ; I shod 
know that vice. Why, Mr. Smith!” he sud- 
denly exclaimed, in the tone ol a school-boy 
bellowing out the only word he happens to 
know in his lesson, 

« Yes, John,” I replied, “ it is Mr. Smith.” 

“ Well now,” said John Thomas, “ who’d ’a 
thought it? But I ax yer parding, sir, seein* as 
how I didn’t know you, sir, which you’re werry 
much altered, sir.” 

This brings to my mind the loss of my whis- 
kers. Ay, ’tis that has wrought the change. 
But I say to myself, “ Such a trifle cannot 
deceive the eye of love. Oh, no, she will know 
me.” 

“ Is Miss A in ?” I asked John Thomas. 

“ Yes, sir,” he answered, “ an’ Capting 
White.” 

“ Who is Captain White ?” I anxiously in- 
quired. 

“ He’s capting of a Heast-injy-man as is now 
in port,” replied John Thomas. 

“ Does he come often ?” I asked, as carelessly 
as I could. 

“ Well, yes, sir, pretty often, leastways three 
or four times a week.” 

I am afraid that at that moment I did not 
wish Captain White’s next voyage to be as 
pleasant as he could desire; however, I soon 
banish all uncomfortable thoughts in the anti- 
cipation of the joyous meeting, feeling certain 
that no kind of steel was ever truer than my 
Angelina. 

4 Just as I am about to enter, I meet a remark- 
ably good-looking gentleman coming out, wear- 
ing a really magnificent pair of whiskers, the 
exact counterpart of my own, (forgive this par- 
donable bit of pride, dear reader, but they were 
really fine— I mean mine were). As I pass him, 
I fear I am not altogether guiltless of the tenth 
commandment. 

But I am staying too long upon the steps,— -I 
must hasten to the glad meeting. 

I am ushered into the drawing-room and find 
myself its sole occupant. As I glance around, I 
see many evidences of her sweet presence; 
and, strange to say, the music on the piano is 
open at the favorite song we used to sing toge- 
ther, w’hile I stood by her turning the leaves, 
and drinking in the dulcet tones of her melo- 
dious voice. Indeed, I have often boensoenrap- 

* For the benefit of those of my readers 
w r hose travels have not been so extensive as the 
writer’s, I may explain that the * header ’ is the 
Individual who decapitates the fish. 


tured that I have unconsciously dropped my 
share in the performance; and she ha* had to 
reprove me for making the piece a solo when It 
should not be one. 

But I hear a stop upon the stairs. Ah ! I 
should know that gentle footfall among a thou- 
sand. I employ the next few moments in pic- 
turing the happy meeting, the loving embrace, 
the little scream, the exclamation of “ Oh, 
Charles, Is this you ?” or words to that effect. 

As I draw this pleasant picture, I leave my 
seat and stand erect, so that I may be ready for 
the embrace. I even go so far as to select a 
good position, with regard to surrounding ob- 
jects, so that my beloved may be able to rush 
into my arms without having to dodge rotind 
any such Impediment as a chair, table, <fcc. 

I am standing thus and gazing at the door, 
with a pleasant smile playing around ray mouth, 
when it opens (I mean the door) and the idol of 
my heart is before me. 

But alas! I wait in vain for the expected 
spring Into my arms. There is no little scream 
of glad surprise, nor does she smilingly exclaim 
« Oh, Charles, &c. !” Alas, no ! she does nothing 
but stand and give a stately bow. 

Of course I am thunderstruck. I ask in 
amazement if it is possible that she has so soon 
forgotten an old friend. 

Then something of the old smile lights up her 
face, but somehow it is not as bright as it used 
to be, and there is a curious look in her eyes as 
she exclaims, “ Oh, is it really you, Mr. Smith ?” 
(Ah ! Mr., not Charles, as of old.) “ I really did 
not recognize you, you are so changed.” 

“ And oil, Angelina,” I mentally ejaculate, 
« are not you changed ?” But I ask of her aloud 
how I am changed. 

“ Why, your appearance is greatly altered, 
and not ” (I really think she was about to say 
« not for the better,’ but she continued, looking 
a little confused) “ I should not have known you 
but for your voice.” 

Of course, I had to relate my misfortune mi 
all its torturing details. Once or twice during 
the recital I noticed a peculiar twinkle in her 
eye which I must charitably suppose was a 
twinkle of sympathy, and several times she 
turned suddenly towards the window, although 
I don’t know that anything extraordinary was 
going on in the street. I wonder if it was to 
conceal a pitying tear. 

When this subject had been exhausted, there 
was an uncomfortable silence for some mo- 
ments, and after several ineffectual efforts to 
get up the old style of conversation, I asked her 
if she would kindly favor me with some music. 

“ You must excuse me, Mr. Smith,” she said, 
“I am so tired, I have been playing all the 
evening.” (Ah! the Captain withtne whiskers 
flashed across my mind.) 

After a little more conversation, very different 
from that of old times, I rose to take my 
leave. 

“ I trust you’ll call again, Mr. Smith,” she 
said softly. “ Father will be glad to see you, 
but I think he will be away on business to- 
morrow night, and I have an engagement out 
too,”— (again I thought of the whiskered Cap- 
tain) — “ but the next night we shall be happy to 
see you up.” 

I did not sleep much that night, for I lay 
thinking — thinking and wondering if it would 
all come right at last. After viewing the mat- 
ter in every possible light, I came to the con- 
clusion that I would learn the true state of affairs 
on the first opportunity. 

On the evening appointed I called again, was 
welcomed heartily by the old gentleman, and 
felt altogether more comfortable than on my 
former visit. In the course of the evening I 
proposed to Angelina that we should take a 
walk, and, she being agreeable, we sauntered 
forth. 

“ Now or never,” I said to myself, so I told 
my tale of love. In my softest and sweetest 
tones, I told her all, and, as I finished, I took 
her hand in mine. But she withdrew it gently 
but firmly, and there was silence for some 
moments, while I awaited her answer in an 
agony of suspense. At length she said in a low 
tone : 

“I exceedingly regret, Mr. Smith* that this 
should have happened. If I ever seemed to give 
you any encouragement, or unintentionally led 
you to indulge in false hopes, I am very sorry — 
very. But such a thing as you speak of could 
never be.” 

I begged her to let me have some definite 
reason why she could give me no hope. I said 
I knew I had no right to ask this, but I should 
take it as a great favor if she would answer 
me. 

“ Our tastes, our dispositions are quite differ- 
ent,” she said. 

“ But, oh, Angelina,” I cried piteously, “ how 
do you know that we are so different, that we 
could not be happy together ?” 

«<I know it,” she answered; “I can easily 
read the character in the face.” • 

“ Miss A ” I returned sadly, “ you won’t 

be angry if I ask you one more question ere I 
drop the subject, never to trouble you with it 
again? I would ask you if there was a time 
whem you did care anything about me — any 
more than you do now ?” 

u That is hardly a fair question to answer,” 
she replied, looking down; “however, as you 
seem so anxious about it, I will tell you that 
there was. At one time, I confess, I did feel a 
preference for your society, to that of any other 


• I may here mention that Angelina professed 
to be a physiognomist, and often asserted that 
she could read the character by the face as 
readily os from a printed book. 


gentleman of my acquaintance, but since your 
return, I all that has changed.” 

“Miss A ” said I earnestly, “I implore 

you to bear with me while I ask one more 
question, for this may be the last opportunity 
we shall have of speaking together. Will you 
tell me if the — a — the loss of my whiskers had 
anything to do with causing the change ?” 

« Well, I may say it did, Mr. Smith,” she an- 
swered. 

Perhaps I smiled sarcastically. I don’t know, 
but I may have done so, for she added has- 
tily : 

“ Don’t misunderstand me, Mr. Smith ! The 
loss — hem — the loss to which you refer may not 
have influenced my decision so directly as you 
imagine; but it was the means of causing me 
to change my opinions.” 

“I shall not do you the injustice,” I replied, 
“of supposing that such a trifling change in my 
personal appearance could influence you to act 
as you have done, Miss A .” 

“Not at all!” she answered, with a little 
laugh, “ but as you so badly want to know, and 
in order to do away with such a suspicion as you 
just hinted at, I suppose I must tell you how it 
was. You know,” she continued, seemingly a 
little embarrassed, “ I can see more of your face 
now than when you left the country. That 
being the case, I have gained a new insight into 
your character.” 

“ Well, Miss A , I trust my character will 

bear inspection,” I replied somewhat curtly. 

“ I don’t for a moment doubt it, Mr. Smith,” 
she hastened to say. “ You wrong me. I do 
not mean to imply that your character does not 
co^ne up to the standard I had formed, but only 
that it is different from what I supposed it to 
be. You understand me now, Mr. Smith ?” she 
asked, looking earnestly into my face. 

I murmured mournfully that I thought I did, 
meaning that I understood what she intended 
to say, but I was very far from understanding 
her. 

By this time we had arrived at her own 
door. 

“ Won't you come in ?” she asked. 

“ Not to-night, Miss A ,” I sighed ; “ our 

conversation has quite knocked me up,” (or 
rather down, I should have said.) 

She held out her hand, saying, “ I trust wo 
shall be as good friends as ever, Mr. Smith ?” 

“ And nothing more ?” I asked gloomily. 

“Nothing more,” she echoed, shaking her 
head. And so she left me, in a state combining 
that of the clergyman and maiden referred to in 
the song, being not only “ shaven and shorn,” 
but “ all forlorn.” 

Was this to bo the end of all my bright hopes 
and fond anticipations? Was my delicious 
dream so soon to vanish ? Were all my beauti- 
ful castles in the air to be demolished at a blow ? 
Alas ! alas ! 

With heavy steps I wandered homewards, 
and there, in the solitude of my chamber, I pen- 
ned a long letter to Brown. In the fulness of 
my heart, I told him everything — how she had 
been to me the very air I breathed, the sun of 
my soul, and the guiding-star of my life. “ And 
how.can I«exlst?” I asked him, “now that I 
have no air to breathe, and the sun shines no 
longer, while the star of my life has sot for- 
ever ?” 

The concluding paragraph of my letter was as 
follows : 

“ My dear Brown, — I want you to write mo a 
good comforting letter, and give me all the con- 
ssolation you can. I know that the world says 
you are a stoic and a cynic, and I don’t know 
wliat besides, but you know that’s all bosh. So 
I shall expect a sympathising letter by the next 
mall, telling me how you would manage under 
such painful circumstances, and how you would 
seek consolation if your soul were in my soul’s 
stead. Remember me to Jones and Robinson. 
I wish I could be with you now, for this place 
has become hateful to me, everything remind- 
ing me of the times that have been, but can 
never be again.” 

A few weeks afterwards I received Brown’s 
reply, and a curious piece of composition it was. 
He began by saying that my letter had made 
him feel both glad and sorry. He was glad to 
find I was well, with the exception of a little 
love-sickness (ah, Brown, did you ever feel It ?), 
and that I did not forget old friends. But he 
was sorry to hear that such a trifle as “ singed 
whiskers ” had cast a blight upon my prospects. 
He said that he had read a number of extra- 
ordinary love-yarns, but mine beat them all by 
“ long chalks ” (sic). He also said that he had 
read somewhere of “ beauty drawing as with a 
single hair.” “Now you know, my dear fel- 
low,” he said, “you shouldn’t be surprised if 
Beauty left you behind when you and the 
< hair ’ parted. In fact, I think we may consider 
her former partiality as only another instance 
of capillary attraction.” 

“ But seriously, my dear Smitty,” this is how 
he closed his epistle ; “ but seriously, my dear 
Smitty, if all had turned out as you wished, 
could you trust a future little Smitty to the care 
of one who would turn off a man because he 
happened to have a little less furniture about 
the jaws, or a bump or depression more or less 
than she had previously noted, — I say, could 
you go away and leave the little Innocent in the 
arms of such a physiognomical and phrenologi- 
cal mother ? What if she were to find a feature 
that did not come up to her standard ! Why, I 
shudder to think of the consequences ! So, you 
see, it may have turned out for the best, after 
all.”* 

• I thought of omitting the foregoing para- 
graph, lest some evil-disposed persons should be 
uncharitable enough to impute my publishing 


“ Christmas will soon be along,” (this is still 
the letter) “ Christmas will soon be along, and 
we want you to take a run down and spend it 
with us. I guarantee you’ll find many a sweet 
creature here, who would not throw away a 
dickey-bird because it may have happened to 
lose a few feathers. Now do come, and we’ll 
give you such a welcome as you won’t forget In 
a hurry.” 

Such was the style of Brown’s letter. I con- 
fess that sentence about the “dickey-bird” is 
somewhat obscure. I must not forget to ask 
him for an explanation in my next. 

Perhaps the reader will say that such an 
epistle did not contain much comfort. Well, \ 
thought the same at first, but I like it better 
now. On reading it for the first time, I said to 
myself, “’Tis not strange, Brown, that you 
should make light of my grief, for your heart 
has never been torn and lacerated as mine has 
been !” And yet it sometimes strikes mo 
that Brown may have passed through the like 
dark waters of affliction, that he, too, may have 
“ loved and lost.” For often, when he thought 
himself unobserved, while Robinson has been 
contrasting the enjoyments of married life with 
the miserable loneliness of the bachelor, I have 
seen him gaze into the fire with such a sad, 
wistful look ! The hard linos had disappeared 
from the face, and it wore an expression mild 
and gentle as that of a woman. And when wo 
would rally him on his abstraction, tendering 
him a small coin for his thoughts, he would 
start as from a dream, and be the cynic imme- 
diately, dispensing his bitter pills more freely 
than ever. Yes, Brown, I somotimes thought 
you were no exception to the rule that “ there is 
a skeleton in every house,” but I did not know 
all till a few days ago, when I learnt it from one 
by whom you were deeply wronged, but who 
now loves and honors you. He told me how he 
had been the means of separating her and you, 
Brown, and how, after having wandered in 
many a foreign land, you returned just in time 
to see the loved ono laid in the ground. And I 
know, too, that when they bore her to her last 
resting-place, you followed at a distance, and 
stood afar-off while she was lowered into the 
grave, and l ow you shuddered when the mould 
rattled on the coffin-lid. And when the last 
shovel of earth had been thrown over the dear 
form, and the last loiterer had left the grave- 
yard, I know how, with faltering steps, you ap- 
proached the new-made grave, and stood long 
and earnestly gazing downwards, as though try- 
ng to call her back from the “ eclioless shore ;” 
and as you -.rued away, with the impress of 
your great , * • upon your face, your thoughts 
wanderec * . k » the past, among the happy 
scenes of the long ago,” and with these came 
the thoughts of at might have been. 

And, more than this, I know, Brown, how on 
many a stormy night your body has sheltered 
that sacred spot, as though the poor senseless 
dust beneath could feel the beating of the 
storm. Then, too, you thought of what might 
have been. 

And, knowing all this, Brown, I can tell what 
visions you saw in the flickering blaze, — a fair 
young face, very beautiful, with its border of 
golden ringlets and the laughing blue eyes that 
were wont to smile so sweetly, but will never 
smile again, and the lips which ever spoke so 
lovingly till Death touched them with his icy 
finger, and commanded silence. Yes, Brown, 
you were again thinking of what might bave 
been. 

And now, kind reader, you may wonderingly 
ask what induced me to publish this. Weil, I 
had several reasons for doing so. One of them 
was that I thought I should feel relieved by 
pouring my woes into some pitying ear. An- 
other reason I had for giving publicity to my 
troubles was the desire to avoid misunderstand- 
ing, and that there may be no wrong construc- 
tion put upon my otherwise unaccountable ac- 
tions, for my friends tell me that I am some- 
times seen under very suspicious circumstances. 
After these confessions, dear reader, if you 
should meet me, you will know what has thin- 
ned my hair, dimmed my eyes, paled my 
cheek, and caused my once springing stop to 
become languid and slow. And if it should bo 
your lot to see me, while walking along tho 
street, suddenly fly off at a tangout, and pre- 
cipitately make for the first door that offers 
shelter, please don’t imagine ’tis to escape the 
sheriff’s officer ; and If it should happen to be a 
liquor store that I have hastily entered, don’t 
think, gentle reader, that it is with the intent 
to imbibe spirituous liquors. Ah, no! it is to 
avoid Angelina’s carriage, which is coming 
down the street at tho rate of several knots. I 
cannot yet bear with equanimity the look of 
mingled pity and contempt which John Thomas 
bestows. Nor can I bear without flinching tho 
triumphant look of the whiskered Captain, nor 
(worst of all) the beaming smile with which 
Angelina gazes upwards at the said Captain’s 
face. Not yet is my wound sufficiently healed 
to bear such rough usage ! When I think of all 
I have suffered, I wonder tEat my hair has not 
turned grey. But I fear even this won't be left 
me to boast of much longer, for, if I don’t mis- 
take, while making my toilet yesterday, I 
found a very suspicious looking hair, but while 
taking it to the window to make certain, I lost 
it. However, I can conscientiously say that I 
have lost, on an average, three hairs daily for 
the past week, which amounts to twenty-one 


it to unworthy motives, such as potty revenge, 
or a desire to annoy Angelina ; but 1 deny that 
I am actuated by any such motives. I merely 
wish, in Justice to Brown, to give what I con- 
sider the chief points of his letter. 
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for that short space of time. This may give 
some idea of the ravages of grief. 

I have at last resolved on availing myself of 
Brown’s invitation. It may be I shall never re- 
turn to view again the scenes that were once so 
dear. Then, Angelina, you may have the con- 
solation of knowing that you banished from his 
native land, and made a wanderer, a poor 
broken-hearted man, whose only fault was that 
“ he loved — not wisely, but too well.” Never- 
theless, I forgive you, Angelina, I forgive you, 
hut, alas ! I cannot forget I 

• ••••• 

• I have Just been very near killing two inno- 
cent persons, besides bringingmy own wretched 
life to an untimely close. While walking out 
In the dusk of the evening, I came upon John 
Thomas quite suddenly, and as I could not es- 
cape, of course I was obliged to stand my 
ground. Vowing that I would not be pitied by 
a footman, and determined to put a bold face 
on the matter, I exclaimed in as oil-handed a 
manner as I could assume : 

« Say, John Thomas, how is your young mis- 
tress ?” 

“She’s putty well, sir,” he answered; “she 
went off last night, sir.” 

“Went off 1 How! Where?” I asked in 
amazement. 

“Went off in that ere Heast-ingy-man — both 
on ’em — werry quiet affair. Slung the slipper 
after ’em myself, sir.” 

Very rudely expressing an unchristian wish 
that it had been something heavier than a slip- 
per, I took to ignominious flight. Ah ! John 
Thomas, you never before, in ull your experi- 
ence, saw coat-tails fly round a corner as mine 
did at that moment ! As I swept round the 
said corner, preceding the coat-tails aforesaid, I 
caught a glimpse of a portly old gentleman 
directly before me, apparently engaged in ad- 
miring the upper story of some public building. 
Before 1 could alter my course, that same gen- 
tleman was lying on his back in the, street, 
making eccentric motions with his arms and 
legs, like a huge bumble-bee on a cold autumn 
day. I regret to say I did not wait to tender 
him assistance, on the principle that in such 
cases “delays are dangerous,” but continued Yny 
headlong course, regardless of the cries of an 
old gentleman who kept on demanding that I 
should return instantly and answer for my as T 
sault and battery, as it was a clear case of in- 
tent to do “grievous bodily harm.” 

Without slackening my speed, I reached my 
lodgings, and, after mounting the first flight of 
stairs, was* flying along the passage, when I felt 
a shock, and heard a shrill voice gasp “ Law- 
sakes!” I found I had come into violent colli- 
sion with the landlady, and she being rather 
corpulent, and the inertia tremendous, I re- 
bounded like an india-rubber ball, and only that 
I clutched the bannisters at the head of the 
stairs, I should have arrived at the bottom in 
the reverse of the ordinary way. 

It did not take many minutes to get my 
things packed, so that on that very night I was 
on my way to see Brown, Jones and Robinson 
once again. 

Merrily we skim along the waves, as they 
dance and sparkle in the silvery moonlight, and 
quickly i leave behind tne scene of my hopes 
and disappointments. 

Farewell my native land ! Farewell old 
house! farewell ye towering chimneys !* ye are 
fast disappearing from my view, perhaps never 
to be seen again. And a long farewell to thee, 
in whom all my earthly hopes were centred, 
who was the joy of my life — my treasure, my 
all. I’ll think no hard thoughts of thee, 

Angell 1 mean, Mrs. Capt. White, — I’ll think 

no hard thoughts of thee, but try to believe it 
was my foolish presumption that led to all my 
troubles. I’ll try to think that all your loving 
looks were only those of friendship, that when | 

you smiled so sweetly but no matter ; “ let 

bygones be bygones,’ my dear gir — my dear 
madam, “ let the dead past bury its dead.” 

And now, dear reader, I bid you too farewell, 
while I try to gather what little consolation 1 
may from the following .lines of the poet, al- 
though I sometimes doubt that, when penning 
them, he viewed the matter by the light of my 
sad experience, — I mean to say that I doubt if 
by the word “lost” he meant exactly lostiuthe 
sense of becoming “ another’s ” (as Mr Moddle 
would say). However, as “the drowning man 
will grasp at a straw, 1 ” so I catch at the poet’s 
words, and say as resignedly as I can : 

“ ’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all !” 


THE GARDEN OF SAMAKCASD. 


AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


The garden of Samarcand was the loveliest 
place in the world. Fountains of sparkling rose- 
water fell, with merry waltzes, into basins of 
diamond and pearl, flinging their silvery showers 
over the blushing, smiling flowers. Tall trees 
with odorous blooms and leaves, waved by the 
zephyr’s fragrant • breath, murmured sweetest 
songs as they towered toward the azure sky. 
Large golden mannnees, mandarin oranges aud 
tomberongs, rich purplish mangustlus, rose- 
apples, crimson as the sunset clouds, the pale 
yellow flat peach, and all of the delicious tropical 


♦ The author* he-e refers to the house and 
chimneys of Angelina’s respected father. 


fruits, were in abundance. The liveliest imagin- 
ation can have but a faint idea of its glorious 
beauty. It was enclosed by three walls of white 
marble, each wall having one gate, and each 
gate guarded by a dragon ; the whole surround- 
ed by a lake whose depth could not be ascer- 
tained. 

It was a lovely day in summer, the air 
fragrant with the breath of flowers, aud thrilling 
with bird-songs, when King A1 Edrio called his 
three sons, and thus addressed them : — 

“My sons, the youngest of you is of age 
this day. Go up to the ivory tower, look in the 
mirrors, and you will see your future brides.” 

The eldest soon took the golden key with a 
low bow, and, followed by his brothers, went up 
the marble steps leading to the ivory tower. 

There were three mirrors, set in frames of 
costly gems. One either side of the door, aud 
one directly opposite, envelopped in a red 
curtain. Sentrim, the eldest, stepped to the 
right hand; Alrie, to the left; leaving to Alin 
the veiled mirror. Raising the curtain, Alin 
started back in horror, for a stream of blood 
flowed from beneath his hand. Gathering 
courage, he again raised the curtain. Apavillion 
enveloped in a snowy curtain met his eye. 
Slowly it was raised, and he saw a young girl 
leaning against a pillar of red-veined marble. 

A dress of the purest white fell in graceful 
folds around her slender figure ; and a dove, with 
feathers tinged with gold, fluttered over her 
head. Her countenance was sad as is the angel 
on our right shoulder who weeps when we re- 
pent of evil, aud her eyes were filled with tears. 
Fair as the snow of Lebanon, with a tint on h^r 
cheeks delicate as the heart of the rose-apple, 
deepening to scarlet on the exquisite lips, eyes 
blue as the Southern sky, delicately chiselled 
features, and such tiny white hands ! 

“It is well,” said the King, when the young 
men had returned to him. “The maiden thou 
hast seen, Sentrim, is none other than the 
eldest daughter of our neighbour, King Aleppo. 
Xhou, also, Alrie, hast seen well, for Prince 
Avin’s only daughter hast thou looked favoura- 
bly upon. But thou, O Alin, youngest of thy 
brothers' hast wildly and foolishly placed thy 
silly head in danger; for the maiden thou hast 
seen is kept prisoner in the garden of Samar- 
cand, guarded by horrible dragons. Truly thou 
shalt deal in blood, ere thou wilt release her.” 
“My father, *’ replied the Prince proudly, “I 
will release her from her prison.” 

“ My son, my son !” sighed the King, “ thy 
years have not brought thee discretion. Knowest 
thou that thou must enter the garden and 
gather a certain luscious fruit. Consider, I pray 
you, the danger of the expedition.” 

“ My father, love is stronger than danger.” 

“ The Prophet Corihma prophesied danger 
for thee. Go to him, and he will direct thy 
course, foolhardy though it be; for many go 
hither, and none return.” 

Consulting the Book of Fate, Corihma threw 
an arrow of light into the air, and said to him : 
— “This arrow will lead you to a dervish, who 
will guide you further. There are great dangers 
before you, but you will overcome them.” 

Alin thanked hi in, and soon came to the der- 
vish, who was sitting by the roadside, smoking 
a long chibouq. Looking keenly at the Prince, 
he said : — “ You come from the Prophet 
Gorilima, who bids me help you on your 
journey. Turn neiiher to the right hand nor the 
left, until you come where seven roads meet. 
There is a tree at tiie side of each road, and a 
bird in each tree. They will immediately cry 
out the advantages of their particular road, but 
you must not answer a word, and heed only the 
white bird, who will give you three stars. Him 
you must obey in every particular." 

Alin obeyed him, and went on slowly, for 
the way was full of sharp-pointed rocks, and 
brambles by the side caught his clothes {and 
scratched his hands. After a long time, he 
came to where the seven roads met, when six 
of the birds directly called out : — “ T ike my 
road, and it will lead you safely t# the Princess 
Lulift, whom you seek. There are all sorts of 
dangers in the others; but the giant in this is 
my friend, and he will lake you on his back 
and set you over the high wall into the garden.” 
“ Believe them not ! The giant would devour 
you at a mouthful. I am the one who will 
guide you to Samarcand.” 

After screaming Ull they were hoarse, the 
birds became angry and flew at each other, 
pecking furiously. 

Then the white bird said, In a sweet voice; 
“Noble Prince, hasten away ere this turmoil 
ceases. Follow and obey implicitly the three 
stars, or they will leave you to your fate. You 
can safely sleep while they watch over you ; 
but beware*! close not thine eyes lu Sleeping 
Valley. List not to the sirens who would woo 
thee to a never-ending sleep ; and taste no drink 
nor fruit, except over which the stars cast a 
radiance. As soon as you leave Sleeping Valley, 
you will come to an old woman spinning 
cobwebs with a golden wheel, who will furnish 
you with what you need.” 

Alin bowed three times, and taking the road 
indicated, walked away at a brisk pace. The 
road was through a sort of cavern of twilight 
dimness. Massive rocks rose either side of a 
stone pathway, flowers that gleamed like a 
flame of fire, birds with trumpet-like voice, and 
fruit crimson as the pomegranate blossom, 
gulden as the acacia, purple as the famed Tyrian 
purple, whereof kings’ robs were made, white 
as llie snow blossom, with veins of pink, blue, 
scarlet and gold running through the glossy 
outside covering. 

Weary and thirsty, he pressed on. Alas ! 
i be die of thirst aud hunger when the fruit* 


of all climes surrounded him, and he could hear 
tinkling streams flowing over the rocks, and 
see the glint and sparkle of their diamond 
drops ? On, on went the stars, their radiant 
light lighting the dimness of the cavern. At 
last they hovered over a tree with spreading 
branches, laden with fruit, pink as the sea- 
shell’s heart, and sweet as honey to the taste. 

Sleeping Valley was close to a cavern. Such 
a lovely, sleepy place as it was ! The grass was 
green as orange leaves ; watered by a fragrant 
dew, and waved by a gentle wind, it gave forth 
a perfume like the rarest flowers. There were 
trees a hundred feet in height, forming arches 
of lining green. Some had scarlet leaves and 
golden blossoms, purple aud crimson, green and 
gold, pink and white. One tree would bear half 
a dozen different kinds of fruit in clusters 
together. Flowers of all kiuds, and perfumes, 
fringed the valley’s emerald-green robe, from 
the blue-eyed violet to the rose of Sharon and 
Damascus, and the lily of the valley, eight feet 
in circumference. 

Over the valley was the purple haze of sum- 
mer twilight, with its subtle breath and fragrant 
air. thrilling Alin to the heart. The peaceful, 
dreamy happiness that heralds sleep took 
possession of his frame, and the songs of the 
birds and murmur of the streamlets rippling 
through tiie lovely bowers, rang melodiously in 
his brain. Beautiful youths came from under 
the feathery tree branches, offering wine and 
fruit with gentle tones and graceful gestures. 
Alin turned from them hastily, and the stars 
shot forth fiery sparks. 

Then lovely maids from all nations — from the 
dusky Ethiope to the fair Circassian — greeted 
him with joyous, winning smiles and sweetest 
tones. 

“Rest, noble Prince, in this valley of love,” 
they cried, in tones sweet as the bulbul’s love- 
song, “ \Ve will gather thee fruit of every tree, 
ami strew rose-leaves for thy couch, and bring 
thee wine from tho vintage of Damascus, and 
sweet-flowing waters from our Fragrant Spring, 
and thou wilt never know aught of sorrow again. 
Rest thee in peaceful sleep, and we will sing 
thee songs of love.” 

Under nearly every tree Alin saw sleeping 
youths: but be resolutely kept on his way, 
never heeding the winning tones, nor tempting 
offers of fruit and wine, which they offered him 
on salvers of solid gold aud cups of pearl and 
sapohlre. 

Vhen he wavered in Ills heart, the stars grew 
dim; when he grew strong in purpose, they 
shone in glorious brightness. He had gone about 
half-way through the valley, when a young girl, 
before whoril the others paled as stars before 
the sun, paused before him. Her dress of 
crimson velvet was crusted with jewels wrought 
into the semblance of birds and flowers. Her 
long, jetty hair was one glitter of gems, and her 
snowy neck was covered with the richest 
necklaces. 

Alin looked at her in admiration. She ac- 
costed him in tones so musical the birds hushed 
their songs and the'streams their murmur to 
listen, and offered tiim a goblet of pearl blazing 
with diamonds. 

“ Look at these rugged mountains,” cried the 
siren, “ either side our lovely valley ! Their 
rocks are sharp as hatred, and slippery as false- 
hood , aud behold’ they reach to the skies. Rest 
thee, if but. a moment, beside our Fragrant 
ftpring, shaded by fringing palms.” 

Alin answered not a word ; and as if by magic 
the scene was changed. Youths and maidens 
followed him. shouting and flinging stones, 
branches of trees, and showering him with 
water. One star went behind him, and it was 
darkness to his pursuers ; the others guarded 
and guided him to the old woman. As soon as 
his pursuers saw her, they rushed away head- 
long with horrible shrieks and groans. 

“ Your way leads through the bowels of the 
earth,” said she; “and here is a ball of light to 
guide you through the darkness. A giant with 
six logs and four arms will challenge you to 
bailie, when this sword of keenness will stand 
you good service. After despatching this mon- 
ster you will come to tho lake before the garden 
of Samarcand. You must then say, three 
times, authoritatively,' 4 1 command you In the 
name of the Prophet Corihma to lower the 
drawbridge,’ being very careful not to fall into 
the lake. On reaching the other side, a mdn 
twenty feet in height, and ten across the shoul- 
ders, will challenge you to a race. You must, 
by wit and shrewdness, outwit him, for you 
cannot possibly outrun him. When you have 
won the race, he will become your friend and 
do you signal service. I have spun you a net 
and rope of gold, silver, and spiders’ web, which 
you must use as occasion requires. But if your 
heart is not pure, you had better return, for no 
tongue can paint the dangers you will have to 
overcome. Wisdom is more than might, and 
cunning is more than an army. Challenge the 
first dragon to mortal combat, and be not dis- 
mayed at hi.s fury. The second dragon will 
send an army of toads against you. If you can 
secure the first one, you can easily secure him. 
The third dragon is the most powerful of all. 
Then will thy courage and shrewdness test 
itself. Take of my spinning whatever you like. 
Farewell.” 

Alin thanked her respectfully, and chose a 
golden bow with golden arrows no larger than 
your finger. Tiie old woman’s eyes sparkled, 
and she set to spinning as if the world was kept 
moving by her exertions. 

The ball of light, from which rays and sparkles 
of light glanced like rockets in the Inky black- 
ness, kept steadily on. Alin could only see one 
step ahead ; wnon he hud taken that, .another 


appeared. The most fearful groans and pitiful 
shrieks issued from the walls, and doors were 
shaken violently. Now Alin was very brave, as 
all good people ought to be, and he called out, 
in a loud voice, so that all should hear : — “ Wait 
patiently, my friends, a little longer, and I will 
free you from your horrible prison.” 

The words had scarcely left his lips ere the 
place was shaken as by a mighty wind, and a 
huge black giant, with a tall Norwegian pine 
for a staff, appeared, shaking the earth with 
every step. His eyes (two in front, two on each 
side, and two behind) were as large as dinner- 
plates ; and each of his four arms was as long as 
a man’s body, and his voice sounded like tho 
ocean when a furious storm lashed it to fury. 

“ Who are you, who dares wake me from 
sleep ?” he cried, angrily. “ Come hither, and I 
will add yet another to the many who with 
groans and shrieks soothe me to sleep. Ah ! I 
see you. Take that for your temerity,” aiming 
a heavy blow at Alin with his staff. 

Quietly evading it, Alin fixed a golden arrow 
in his bow, and the next moment it had pierced 
the sight of one of the giant’s eyes. Woetvall 
roared so loud it sounded like thediu of artillery 
when two mighty armies meet, and vainly 
endeavoured to strike the young Prince, blow- 
ing groat clouds of smoke from his mouth to 
suffocate him. But the ball of light burnt it up 
ere it reached Alin. When the fourth ej e was 
pierced, Woetvall caused an earthquake to 
shake the earth to its foundations. At the fifth, 
the air was filled with sulphurous flame and 
smoke, and red-hot tongues lapped the water 
that issued fdftm Woetvail’s mouth. At the de- 
struction of the sixth eye, the earth whirled 
rapidly, the thunder crashed to a deafening roar, 
flames of fire lit the darkness like day, red-hot 
balls whizzed with frightful hisses through the 
air, the earth opened and closed, vomiting floods 
of water and flames of fire. 

Alin immediately seized the Sword of Keen- 
ness and cut off the monster’s head, when the 
flames and balls disappeared, and the place 
became quiet. The ball of light bad shone 
steadily through all the battle ; but now it shot 
forth sparks like stars, and Alin found nimself 
on the shore of the Black Lake. Commanding 
the drawbridge to be lowered, he heard a heavy 
noise, and a bit of board no hioro than ;wo 
inches wide was thrown over the lake. Flinging 
a golden rope over a tree on the other side, he 
* pped on the bridge. Up and down went the 
bridge rapidly, and he must have inevitably 
have fallen if he had not taken the precaution 
to fasten a rope to tiie tree opposite. 

A giant advanced to meet him, and challeng- 
ed him to a race. 

“Very well,” said Alin. 

Cornolin’s hair hung down to his heels in thick 
curls, and as he turned to run, Alin caught one 
of the long curls, and in a few moments was 
safely ensconced on the giant’s shoulder. On 
went Comclin like the wind ; and, after running 
till out of breath, he paused, and looked round. 
Alin was nowhere to be seen, aud lie burst imo 
a hearty laugh. 

41 Let him laugh who wins,” exclaimed tho 
Prince, who had descended to the ground, and 
stood a little in advance of Comolin. 

“My friend, my deliverer !” cried Comolin, in 
tones singularly soft and sweet, clasping Aim In 
his arms and nearly squeezing the breath out of 
him ; 44 how can I thank thee ? The spell is 
broken, and I am free. The wicked enchanter 
who guards Samarcand placed me under a spell 
until some one beat me in a race. Ask what, 
you will (for you are the first who has beaten 
me), and I will do it if possible.” 

“ Help me to enter the garden of Samarcaud, 
and be my friend.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Comolin. 

After a while they came to the first wall 
round the garden. The dragon lay half-asleep 
in the sunshine; and Alin had an opportunity 
to see how terrific he was. He had two heads 
with a face on each side of them, and lour arms, 
and four legs covered with hair. 

“ What ho!” cried Alin; “I challenge you to 
a mortal combat.” 

The dragon shook himself, and rushed at 
Alin with his great mouths open, brandishing 
his arms, and yelling hideously. Seizing Alin, 
Comolin placed him in a tree, aud ran a few 
rods, thus drawing the attention of the dragon 
to himself. 

With a loud roar, the dragon gave chase to 
Comolin, going directly under the tree in which 
Alin was concealed, when the young man at 
one blow cut off both his heads. The body 
rolled into the Black Lake with a boom like the 
discharge of a cannon ; and the first wall fell to 
the ground, shaking the earth to its centre. 

The second dragon no sooner saw Alin and 
Comolin than he sent an army of toads, with 
eyes all over their bodies, to devour them. 
Spreading tho silver net on the grass with one 
of the spider’s webs over it, Alin, with a dex- 
terous movement, caught tAem all, for they 
did not notice the web beneath, but thought 
there were but spider’s webs on the grass, 
tinged with sunshine. This dragon had four 
heads and eight arms, with feathers for hair. 
Finding his army destroyed, he was furious; 
aud spitting in the air, it was filled with flies, 
that flew at Alin and Comolin, trying to pierce 
them with their stings. It was of no avail, for 
Comolin had hid the Prince in his long hair, 
and combed it over his face, and it was so thick 
the flies could not pierce through it. The dragon 
then threw a stone in the air, and it became an 
eagie, but this aiso could not pierce Comolin’s 
lmn. Seizing a stone, Comolin threw it with 
its lull strength at the dragon, shattering one of 
lus head* law ua 0 moats. Aim at the same 
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time shot a golden arrow at the second head’s 
mouth, piercing the windpipe, and thus chok- 
ing him. In this way he was soon despatched; 
and the second wall fell down with a crash, 
like the overthrow of a mighty army. 

I'he third dragon had ten heads, full of eyes 
before and behind, and his body was covered 
with scales like a fish. He opened his ten 
mouths, and gave a roar that was heard to the 
ends of the earth, when he saw the Prince and 
Comolln; and Immediately the sun was dark- 
ened, and Instead of light, there was inky 
blackness. 

Fiery arrows, red-hot stones weighing several 
tons, horses with breast-plates of fire, red-hot 
lava, and other terrible missiles, came towards 
them ; but ere they reached them, they were 
destroyed by the ball of light. 

Although Comolln threw great stones, weigh- 
ing a ton, at the dragon’s heads, and Alin had 
shot at them with his golden arrows, they made 
no more impression than so much dust. Sul- 
phurous smoke, wasps as large as eagles, and 
terrible beasts came out of the dragon’s throat, 
but they were destroyed by the ball of light as 
fast as they appeared. At length Comolln 
threw a golden rope over the monster’s feet, 
and pinned them to the ground; and despite 
the dragon’s struggles, he and Alin had thrown 
Topes over each head. 

They had no sooner conquered the dragon 
than they heard the sound of rejoicing; and, 
taking the form of a bat, the enchanter flew 
away. 

Mounted on Comolin’s shoulder, Alin plucked 
a luscious fruit; and as Boon as he had done 
this, the last wall fell down, and the birds burst 
into an ecstasy of song. The trees waved their 
fragrant branches, and the fountains rippled 
forth a more musical strain. 

To Aliil’s surprise he saw a magnificent 
palace In the centre of the garden, surrounded 
with olive and fig trees, their deep-green leaves 
and bright golden blossoms gleaming in the 
sun. Instead of being far distant from Elre- 
monda, Alin found himself within a day’s jour- 
ney of his home. 

The beautiful Princess Lalla was no longer 
pale and sad as she greeted Alin ; and the young 
man thought if she was charming before, she 
was glorious now. 

' Prince Alin was welcomed as one risen from 
the dead; and the whole city was gathered to- 
gether, for the sleepers in Sleeping Valley had 
awakened, and WoetvallS prisoners were freed 
fl ora their horrible prison, who had hastened to 
*Elreifionda to greet their deliverer. 

Prince Alin’s marriage with the lovely 
Princess Lalla was celebrated the following day 
with great pomp and rejoicing; and at this day 
Comolln lives with him in the beautiful garden 
of Sumarcand. 



HINTS TO FARMERS. 


Siieep. — Keep them dry, giving breeding 
ewes as much exercise as possible, but avoid 
exposure to storms, especially of rain. Keep 
the weak sheep in separate pens from the 
strong, and the lambs separate from the old 
sheeps and feed them better. 

ClkXn the Paths op Snow.— Men Inclined 
to procrastinate wait until the storm is over, 
'for fear that it they sweep off the show it will 
blow in again ! They like to walk about in the 
snow. By and by, some days or weeks after 
the storm is over, they will spend hours in 
doing what a little promptness would have 
enabled them to do iu minutes. Clear off the 
fenow at once, while it is still falling if need bo. 
It will save labor ill the end, and you can get 
about with ease and comfort. 

Houses. — I f possible, find something for your 
teams to do. Avoid exposing them to severe 
storms. Use the brush freely, and feed more or 
less grain. It is cheaper than hay. A common 
mistake is to keep horses in the stable for days 
or weeks, and then perhaps take a load of grain 
or wood eight or ten miles to market, and when 
there let thorn st^nd out in the cold. The horses 
are weak hroih w'ant of exercise and nutritious 
fciod, and when they get. home they are in an 
exhausted Condition. ; Grain is pdrhaps then 
given them — hud the end- is indigestion, colic, 
aud death. A warm bran-mash might have 
saved them. But steady work and liberal feed- 
ing are the true preventives. 

Living Fence Posts. — Some of the Western 
papers have discussed at length the advantages 
and drawbacks of employing growing trees for 
fence posts. The most of those who have ex- 
perimented have fbund a difficulty rendering 
those fences a failure from the increase in size 
by growth, which crowds the boards off where 
they have been nailed on. The uails soon lose 
their power to hold the boards, and the fences 
are broken down aud become useless. Others 
have employed trees for supporting wiro fences, 
but the wood grows over the stapled, and they 
require annual loosening. Wo have seen two 
modes of constructing fences of living posts, 
which obviate the difficulty. Small mortices 
were at first made into the tree, to lei. ui the 
ends of the rails, carefully cut off the right 
length, and selected for their flat form and 
straight appearance. In the course of years the 
growth of the trees held these rails immovably 
fast. This was more than forty years ago, and 
the fence lasted a long time, or until the wood 
of the rails decayed. By using double timber, 
we see no reason why a fence of this kind 
might not by made advantageously, and any 
rapidly growing tree might bo einp oyed for 
po.--. 

Ou.uno the UarnroS. — I n these times of 


poor leather, we should clean and oil the harness 
at least once a year, to keep it in good con- 
dition, and to reduce the wear and tear as much 
possible. Don’t let the job out to the harness 
maker, but some of these stormy days when 
the harness is not in use, just take it into the 
workshop and commence operations. Take the 
harness all apart, and scrape off all scurf, hairs 
and dirt, and wash the leather clean with soap 
and hot water. Then heat two or three quarts 
of neatsfoot oil in a long shallow pan, and draw 
each piece of leather through it slowly, bending 
the leather backward and forward, and rubbing 
the oil in with a cloth or sponge. Hang near 
the fire to dry, and repeat the process until the 
leather is saturated with oil; mix a little lamp- 
black with clean tallow, and with a cloth rub it 
into the leather while warm, until the pores are 
filled and the surface becomes smooth aud 
glossy. If a harness is oiled in this way it is 
never gummy, and will therefore keep clean a 
long time. — Sometimes linseed oil or adulterat- 
ed oils are used, but they dry on the leather and 
make it gummy, dirt and hair stick to it, and 
the harness gets so filthy as to soil everything it 
touches. After the harness has had a good 
oiling, an occasional rubbing with tallow aud 
lamp-black will keep the leather tough and 

pliable, and prevent it from cracking Country 

Gentleman . 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

The Blue Colob of the Sky. — A curious 
cause is assigned by M. Collas for the blue color 
of the Bky. In opposition to M. Lallemand, 
who attributes the color to a fluorescent phe- 
nomenon — a reduction of refrangibility in the 
actinic rays beyond the violet end of the spec- 
trum — M. Collas maintains that the color is due 
to the presence of hydrated silica in a very 
finely-divided state, carried into the atmosphere 
with the aqueous vapor. The blue color of the 
Lake of Geneva is referred to a similar cause. 

Professor B. A. Gould, the American as- 
tronomer, and superintendent of the national 
observatory established recently at Cordova, in 
the Argentine Republic, writes to Silliman J s 
Journal that the telegraph from Buenos Ayres 
over the Andes to Chill has been completed, 
and that a branch line is in process of construc- 
tion to the national observatory at Santiago, 
the capital of Chili, which will fifrnish direct 
telegraphic communication between those two 
astronomical stations, the most Important in 
South America. 

It is a curious fact that the bite of the cobra 
di capello, although fatal to any non-venomous 
snake, is not injurious apparently to one of its 
own kind, yet Dr. Fayrer, in his recently pub- 
lished account of the venomous serpents of 
India, vouches for it. He also tells us, what is 
known to few, that a poisonous snake may 
bite without allowing its poison to exude. 
Though the number of young girls who are 
bitten by venomous snakes in Hindostan is 
smaller than the number of boys so bitten, the 
mortality from snake-bite is greater among 
women than among men. 

The cause of consumption is naturally an at- 
tractive subject for the physician, as wo should 
judge from the frequent appearance of medical 
works advancing new theories in regard to it. 
Dr. Henry McCormao believes that he has at 
last discovered the true cause of this most de- 
structive disease in the re-breathing of air — 
that consumption is induced 6olely by breath- 
ing air which has already passed through the 
lungs. As to the importance of fresh air as a 
preservative of health, all medical men will 
agree with him, but his theory as a whole will 
scarcely be accepted. 

From the annual report of the New York 
State Museum of Natural History wo learn that 
Mr. Verplank Colvin, who accurately measured 
the altitude of Mount Seward, one of the higher 
peaks of the Adirondack mountains, found its 
summit to be 4,462 feet above thb level of the 
sea. Mount Marcy, the loftiest peak in the 
State, rises to 5,467 feet — more than one thou- 
sand feet higher. Mount\Vashington, in New 
Hampshire, one hundred and fifty miles dis- 
tant, could be seen from the summit. Mr. Col- 
vin fears that the rapid destruction of the Adi- 
rondack forests is causing a sensible decrease in 
the water supply of the region, which will ulti- 
mately render It impossible to navigate the 
Hudson more than half as far as at present. 

The French Minister of Agriculture Is mak- 
ing the most determined efforts to arrest the 
vine disease which has assumod such formid- 
able proportions in France. An accomplished 
chemist has been sent into the country to make 
it his exclusive study, and each day he spends 
several hours lying on the ground close to the 
affected plants, and watches the minute in- 
sect called the Phylloxera vastat)'ix 1 which 
makes such havoc among them. He finds that 
“ they take a constitutional walk at noon and 
retire at sunset. The only way to protect a 
vine is to lay bare the roots of the plant so as to 
make a circular basin, and to keep this filled 
with water for several days.” 

Mr. Frank Buckland, the naturalist, is a ! 
great authority on fishes. He is the director of ! 
the Museum of Economic Fish Culture at South 
Kensington, which contains representations of 
nearly every rare or remarkable sea or fresh- 
water fish captured in Great Britain and Ire- 
land during the last seven years. All sorts of 
odd fish are sent to him from all parts of the 
world. Ho lately reoeived a sunfish weighing 
900 pounds. “ I expect,” he writes, “ these 
monster suuflsh live among the dense forest of 
sea-weeds which grow in suph luxuriance in 


tropical seas, but wo have no definite informa- 
tion on the subject, nor do we know where they 
breed; they are generally found floating in a 
helpless .state, drifting with the current on top 
of the water.” An electric eel, sent to Mr. 
Buckland from the Upper Amazon, unfortu- 
nately died on the passage, within two days of 
Liverpool, of the excitement caused by adminis- 
tering an electric shock to a gentleman who 
put his hand into the tub where it was kept. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

Burns. — Clarified honey, applied on a linen 
rag, will cure the pain of a burn, as if by magic. 

Sore Eyes. — A little alum boiled in a tea- 
cupful of milk, and the curd used as a poultice, 
is excellent for inflammation of the eyes. 

Restoring Faded Crape. — Dip the crape 
into a decoction of black tea, and then lay it 
between sheets of brown paper, placing a flat 
board above. 

Ink spots may be removed from colored 
fabrics by a concentrated solution of sodium 
pyrophosphate, which dissolves the ink slowly 
without affecting the color of the fabric. 

To Clean a Hair Brush. — Put a tablespoon- 
ful of spirits of hartshorn in a pint of water and 
wash the brush in it. It will very quickly 
make the brush clean as new; we have tried 
it. 

Remedy for Boils, <fec. — It has been stated 
that strong tincture of iodine applied to boils 
and carbuncles will shorten the suppurative 
rftages more than one half; and, at the very 
first application, will almost entirely remove 
pain and other disagreeable symptoms. 

Rheumatism. — Bathe the parts affected with 
water in which potatoes have been boiled, as 
hot as can be borne, Just before going to bed, 
by the next morning the pain will be much re- 
lieved, if not removed. One application of this 
simple remedy has cured the most obstinate 
rheumatic pains. 

A Secret for a Farmer’s Wife. — While 
the milking ol your cows is going on, let your 
nans bo placed on a kettle of boiling water. 
Turn the milk into one of the pans taken from 
the kettle of boiling water, and cover the same 
with another of the hot pans, and proceed in 
the same manner with the whole mess of milk, 
and you will find that you have double the 
quantity of sweet and delicious butter. 

Best Cure for Toothache. — A correspond- 
ent sends us the following, which he says sel- 
dom fails to give instant relief: “ Strongest 
liquid ammonia, spirits of camphor, laudanum, 
of each 60 drops, chloroform, 30 drops, tincture 
of myrrh 40 drops. The gums should be well 
rubbed by the finger with this essence, and it 
should be also applied to the tooth with a piece 
of cotton wool. A piece of wool soaked in it 
should be likewise placed in the ear on the side 
the tooth aches.” 

Valuable “ Secrets.” — The unpleasant 
odor produced by perspiration is frequently the 
source of vexation to persons who are subject to 
it. Nothing is more simple than to remove this 
odor much more effectually than by the appli- 
cation of such costly unguents and perfumes as 
are now in use. It is only necessary to procure 
some of the compound spirits of ammonia, and 
place about two tablcspoonfuls in a basin of 
water. Washing the face, hands and arms with 
this it leaves the skin as clean, sweet and fresh 
as one could wish. The wash is perfectly 
harmless aud very cheap. It is recommended 
on the authority of an experienced physician. 


GOLDEN GRAINS. 

Family jarring vulgarizes; family union 
elevates. 

Many men spend their lives In gazing at their 
own shadows. 

A Wise man’s thoughts walk within him, 
but a fool’s without. 

Good Company.— Keep good company, and 
be one of the number. 

There is one thing which can always be 
found, and that is — fault. 

The greatest truths are the simplest, so aro 
the greatest men and women. 

It seems as if half the world were purblind ; 
they can see nothing unless it glitters. 

If you would not have affliction visit you 
twice, listen at once to that it teaches. 

Bomb people aro very like Shakespeare’s de- 
scription of Argus, “all eyes and on sight.” 

Excessive indulgence to children, by parents, 
is only self-indulgence under another name. 

Plato says that God has so framed his laws 
that it Is for the advantage of every one to ob- 
serve them. 

Men want restraining as well as propelling 
power. The good ship is provided with anchors 
as well as sails. 

The Best Accountant. — He is the best ac- 
countant who can count up correctly the sum of 
his own errors. 

Keep your store of smiles and your kindest 
thoughts' for home. Give to the world only those 
which are to spare. 

Give us sincere friends or none. This hollow 
glitter of smiles and words, compliments that 
mean nothing, Is worthless. 

The mind Is too ofteu like a sheet of white 
paper in this, — that the impressions it receives 
the of le nest, and retains the longest, are black 
ones. 

Editing a newspaper is very much like rak- 
ing a fire — every one thinks he can perform the 
operation better than the man who has hold of 
the poker. 


HUMOROUS SCRAPS. 

The home circuit — Walking about with baby 
iu the night. 

Artemus Ward said of Chaucer, “ He has 
talent, but he can’t spell.” 

Melancholy Suicide. — A little boy, on be- 
ing threatened with a whipping, hung his 
head. 

“ Why Did He Not Die ?” is the title of a 
new novel. We have not read the conundrum, 
but believe the answer to be, because he refused 
to take his medicine. 

Of a miserly man who died of softening of the 
brain, a local paper said, “ His head gave way, 
but his hand never did. His brain softened, but 
his heart couldn’t.” 

A young lady at Greenville, Tennessee, re- 
cently presented her lover with an elaborately 
constructed pen-wiper, and was astonished the 
following Sunday to see him enter church, wear- 
ing it as a cravat, 

A Nashville washerwoman, finding in a lot 
of dirty clothes a new-fashioned shirt opening 
at the back, sewed it up, cut open the bosom and 
sewed on buttons, to the intense disgust of her 
customer. 

Nobody ever stands In the horse cars at 
Leavenworth, Kan. When a gentleman enters 
a car the nearest young lady rises and offers 
him her seat. She then sits in his lap, and both 
are satisfied. 

That was a good, though rather a severe pun, 
which was made by a student in a theological 
seminary (and he was not one of the brightest 
of the class, either,) when, he asked : “ Why is 

Prof. the greatest revivalist of the age ?” and 

on all “giving it up” said “ because at the end 
of every sermon there is a Great Awakening.” 


OUR PUZZLER. 

24. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. A southern sea, well known to fame, 

Though sometimes called by a different 

name, 

2. And in the Scriptures we are told 
This man lived many centuries old. 

3. A term in French that doth express 
Fatigue or downright weariness. 

4 A regicide, and Frenchman, too, 

Whose deed his countrymen still rue. 

6. A country full of treasures vast, 

In wealth and grandeur unsurpassed. 

6. A seaport town on Gallia’s coast, 

Which can but few attractions boast. 

7. A Syrian city claims attention ; 

Oft it most travelers make mention. 

My finals will mention the name of a city, 
Whose fate has excited both sorrow and pity ; 
My.primals the country in which it is placed; 
Now study this riddle, and solve it In haste. 

F. Thompson, 

25. SQUARE WORDS. 

1. An article of furniture; concerning; a 
blunder; dirty pelf; a useful drug. 

2. Noble; a cheat; ouce more; French for 
nights; opaque. 

3. The fruit of the vino; taxes; a chart; a 
vegetable; an English county. 

F. T. 

26. FEMALE NAMES HIDDEN. 

Tis some years ago, come the last of Decem- 
ber, 

A large party reached or arrived at our farm; 
The hedges were frosted. I think I remember 
A dappled sky lent to a bright moon a charm. 
Art had decked the old kitchen ; a log-fire was 
burning, 

Truth bids me confess ’twas inviting to see ; 
My rabbits were fed, and the maids finished 
churning, 

It leaves us an evening for pleasure and glee. 

The Squire was prevented our merriment shar- 
ing— 

I dare say his charming niece came in his 
stead ; 

Since long back a tender regard I was bearing 
That angel I named her whom my fancy fed. 

There sat the old farmer, the gay scene enjoy- 
ing; 

And now we made lines for a dance, standing 
all; 

But to finish my tale, the appendix employing, 
To bless that walk home with Squire’s niece 
to the HalL. 

B. A Igglesden. 


ANSWERS. 


19. Double Acrostic. — Punch. Mirth, thus : 
— PrIM, Ur I, NestoR, CaT, HamlsH. 

20. Anagrams. — 1. Albert Edward, the Prince 
of Wales. 2. Doctor G. Livingstone. 3. Mister 
Andrew Halliday. 4. Arthur Sketchley. 5. Sir 
Charles Dilke. 6*. Baron de Rothschild. 7. Sir 
Edward Landseer. 8. Hi9 Royal Highness 
Prince Alfred. 9. William Ewart Gladstone. 
10. Nicholas Patrick Wiseman. 

21. Conundrums. — 1. Because High men 
(Hymen) lived there. 2. Because there can be 
no puzzle without it. 

22 Square Words. — 

1. 2. 3. 


acerb 

cedar 

educe 

RACES 

BREST 


TRUST 

RIDER 

UDINE 

S E N N E 
TREES 


LATHE 

ARRAS 

TRUSS 

HASTE 

ESSEX 


23. Double Acrostic. — Richard III., Shakes- 
pere, thus : — RalnS, Iris FI, ClarA, HocK, AdorE, 
Riche*, DeeP, IinaginE, ImpostoR, InterposE. 
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(Continued from page 97.) 

should be informed as to the terms of intimacy 
his daughter is on with a stranger.” 

Miss Moxton turned to leave the room, but 
Miss Howson sprang to the door before her and 
stopped her exit. 

u Don’t say anything to father to-night, 
auntie,” she said. “ Harry intends to tell him of 
our engagement to-morrow.” 

Miss Moxton made no reply, but with a scorn- 
ful elevation of the nose succeeded in opening 
the door and securing her retreat. 

Her absence was a very brief one for she quick- 
ly returned accompanied by Mr. Howson. 

a My sister-in-law has given me some very 
uu pleasant Information ; may I ask to have a 
few minutes’ conversation with you in the li- 
brary.” He bowed to Dr. Griffith and motioned 
him toward the door. The doctor did as re- 
quested, but paused for a moment to look at 
Miss Howson vfao was weeping on the sofa, and 
at Miss Moxton who was standing rigid in the 
centre of the room. As he opened the door tho 
latter lady gave a vigorous toss of her head and 
said : 

“ I’m perfectly disgusted.” 

• * ♦ • • 

Mr. Howson’s interview with Dr. Griffith was 
very short, and eminently unsatisfactory to that 
gentleman ; in very plain and concise terms he 
refused his consent to his marriage with Annie, 
and desired that the engagement should be con- 
sidered as broken. He politely, but firmly re- 
fused to listen to any explanation from the doc- 
tor and finally bowed that gentleman out before 
ho hod time to fully recover from his astonish- 
ment. The doctor returned to the parlor to get 
his hat and coat, and contrived to whisper to 
Miss Howson as he passed her : 

“Remember, to-morrow night.” 

She answered with an inclination of her head, 
but so slight that neither of tho two other occu- 
pants of the room noticed it. The doctor then 
bowed with rather excessive politeness to Miss 
Moxton, who only elevated her nose, and left 
the house. 

Mr. Howson returned to the parlor and spoke 
to Miss Annie who was still lying on tho sofa 
crying. He was not harsh with her, but very 
firm ; in almost the same words he had used to 
Dr. Griffith he told her that he would not consent 
to her engagement. 

“I know very little about the man,” he said, 
“ and nothing to his advantage ; ho seems to be 
an adventurer who his probably trying to marry 
you for the sake of tho fortune he fancies he 
will get with you. I am sorry I did not unde- 
ceive him on that point, for you may as well 
understand that if you marry without my con- 
sent, you do so on your own responsibility, and 
not one cent of my fortune do you get. You will 
very seriously displease me if you have any fur- 
ther communication with this man ; you have 
known him but a short while, and I do not 
think your feelings can be very deeply interested. 
I should like to see you married, but to some 
good man whom I know would take good care of 
you, not to some adventurer whoso very name 
might not belong to him for all we know.” 

Mr. Howson seldom indulged in so long a 
speech, and his daughter knew him well enough 
to feel assured that it would bo useless to re- 
monstrato with him ; he had “ made up his 
mind,” and when he had done that it was a very 
difficult thing to induce him to change it ; per- 
haps, with Charlie Morton’s help she might 
succeed, but if that foiled she was fully deter- 
mined to elope with the doctor. She had inhe- 
rited some of her father’s obstinacy, and her 
mind was as firmly made up to marry the doc- 
tor as his was to prevent her. 

She said nothing, but before she went to bed 
tliat night she penned the following note which 
was delivered to Dr. Griffith next morning : 

“ Dear Harry 

Father continues to refuse his consent. We 
will do without it. I will meet you at tho depot 
at seven this evening ; we can be married be- 
fore we leave the city, can’t we ? It would be 
better I think. 

Annie.” 


ACT IV. 

ON THE TRACK. 


SCENE I. 

MR. HARWAY GETS KICKED OUT. 

Time, September tenth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy ; place, Dr. Griffith’s office on Beaver 
Hall Hill. 

That amiably disposed gentleman, Mr. Har- 
way had not allowed so long a time to elapse be- 
fore calling on Dr. Griffith, without having good 
reasons for so doing. He had watched the house 
at Longueull for two or three days, and had 
formed an acquaintance with tho smart little 
servant girl from whom he soon gained all the 
Information it was in her power to give. From 
her he learned that Mrs. Griffith had resided in 
New York for some years with her husband ; 
and, as ho was determined to present as strong 
a case as possible to the doctor, ho repaired to 
New York for the purpose of gathering, if he 
could, lull particulars of the marriage, and to 
settle, if practicable the doubt which had arisen 
in his mind as to whether the lady who was 
called Mrs. Griffith in Longueuil was really 
Mamie Morton, or some one who bore the title 
“Mrs.” only by courtesy. 

It puaxled him rather to t hink that the doctor 
should contemplate so serious a crime as bigamy 


with the evidence of his guilt so conveniently 
at hand ; and he feared that after all he might 
bo mistaken, and that tho doctor may have 
told the truth when he said Mamie was dead, 
and that the lady at Longueuil may not have 
any claims on him which would prevent his 
marriage with Miss Howson ; he, therefore, de- 
termined to gather all the facts possible relating 
to the case before making his demand on the 
doctor for the promised five hundred dollars. 

His visit to New York had proved entirely 
successful, altlio’ it hail taken him longer than 
he had anticipated. His sister had left tho city 
and Bowles had gone on a voyage, as he discov- 
ered from tho owners of tho ships in which he 
was mate. After some time Mr. Harway suc- 
ceeded in finding Mrs. Bowles, who was residing 
at Yonkers, and from her he learned where and 
when Mamie Morton had been married to Harry 
Griffith, and without much difficulty obtained a 
copy of the certificate of marriage ; he also 
found out that the lady in Longueuil was un- 
doubtedly tho same who was saved from the 
wreck of the Gazelle , and married in New York 
six years ago, for Mrs. Bowles had seen her of- 
ten, the last time only a few days before her de- 


other, as if prepared for instant flight on the 
first hostile demonstration. 

The dirty handkerchief was dirtier than over 
and appeared to have been innocent of soap and 
water since wo last saw Mr. Harway using it ; 
he gave it a slight flourish now and polished his 
face a bit before addressing the doctor. 

Griffith sat by the table smiling rather grimly 
at his visitor and apparently enjoying his sur- 
prise at his cool reception. 

u go, you have really had the impudence to 
come back, after what I promised you. Well, 
what is your story now. You have found Mamie, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Yes ; she is living in Longueuil.” 

“That’s a lie.” 

« I’m a perfect gentleman and as such I never 
tell a lie when the truth will do as well. I saw 
you with her with my own two eyes. I’m 
blessed if I didn’t, ten days ago.” 

<t Did you ? Well you might have seen mo in 
Longueuil some days ago with a lady whom I 
allowed to call herself Mrs. Griffith, a title she 
had no legal claim to ; but how can you prove 
that that lady was Mamie Morton, or my wife.” 
Bad as he was it cost him a pang to say this, and 
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parture for Montreal when she said she was go- 
ing to meet her husband. 

Mr. Harway did not enlighten his sister as to 
his reasons for being so Inquisitive about Mrs. 
Griffith’s affairs, but fully satisfied with the in- 
formation he had gained, he returned to Mont- 
real and wrote the letter wo have already seen 
to Dr. Griffith. Ho had no fear that Mrs. Griffith 
would be taken away from Longueuil, for the 
smart little servant girl had informed him of 
tho expected baby, and somehow it never oc- 
curred to him for a moment that she might die ; 
it was, therefore, with alight heart and full con- 
fidence of success that he approached Dr. Grif- 
fith’s office on the evening in question. 

The doctor was out when he called, and Mr. 
Harway retired to a neighboring restaurant and 
regaled himself with liberal doses of cold gin and 
water until it was almost ten o’clock, when ho 
returned to the doctor’s office. 

Dr. Griffith was in when ho called the second 
time, but Mr. Harway could see at a glance that 
he was not in a very amiable mood ; his brow 
was knitted and a dull passion shono in his 
eyes which showed that his temper was none of 
the mildest, and that it would bo dangerous to 
trifle with him. He had not yet recovered from 
his Interview with Air Howson, and he looked 
very much as If would like to have some object 
to vent his anger on. Air. Harway noticed the 
look and instinctively kept near the door, re- 
maining standing with tho delapidated hat in 
ona hand and the dirty handkerchief in tho 


he turned a little away as he spoke of Mamie 
os being his mistress. 

“ You’re a deep one, Doc.,” said Mr. Harway 
partially recovering his composure and advanc- 
ing a little from his position near the door, 
“ you’re a deep one, but I think I can prove too 
many for you. You see, I thought you would 
try some such game as this, so I’m ready to an- 
swer all questions ; for, I’m a perfect gentleman 
and it ain’t polite to refuse to answer another 
gentleman’s questions, if they are civilly put. I 
know you’re married, for I saw the ceremony, 
and I’ve been to New York and have a copy of 
the certificate ; I know it’s Miss Morton you 
married, for I recognised her myself as the gal I 
saved, and my sister who saw her only two or 
three days before she left New York, will come 
on here and identify her. Oh, you’re a deep one, 
Doc., but I euchre you this time, for I’ve got both 
bowers and the ace, and I mean to play them 
unless you do’ the square thing.” 

“ Do you? Play away, my delapidated friend, 
but you won’t win. How long is it since you 
were in Longueuil.” 

“ About ten days.” 

“Then you have not seen this V* As he spoke 
he extended a copy of the Star for that evening 
to Mr. Harway who read, with astonishment, 
tho following paragraph under tho heading 
“ Deaths” . 

“ At Longueuil on 7th inst., Mrs. Mary Griffith, 
aged thirty-one.” * 

“ Well, I’m blessed I” exclaimed Air. Harway , 


depositing the delapidated hat on the floor and 
taking both hands to give his face a good polish* 
ing with tho dirty handkerchief. “ Vm blessed 
if you ain’t killed her again.” 

“ Killed her. Who says so ?” shouted the doc- 
tor in so fierce a manner, and springing forward 
so suddenly that Mr. Harway made one desper- 
ate dive for the delapidated hat and, missing it* 
bolted bare-headed for the door. Once gaining 
this point of vantage, he stood half-in- half out of 
the room, holding the door with one hand so as 
to be able to close it at a moment’s warning, 
and ventured to explain, 

« You needn’t cut up so rough, Doc., I didn’t 
mean to say you had murdered the gal, of course 
not, you ain’t such a fool as that ; I mean you’re 
tryiDg to play off again that she’s dead when she 
ain’t. But it won’t do,” he continued gaining 
confidence and edging himself slightly towards 
tho delapidated hat* “ it won’t do ; I see your 
game plain now, and if you don’t do the right 
thing by twelve o’clock to-morrow, I’ll blow the 
whole story to Mr. Morton and Air. Howson ; 
they’ll thank me, and pay me too, so you see it 
ain’t no use cutting up rough, Doc., for if you 
don’t come down with the dust right off, I’ll let 
tho cat out of the bag sure as my name is James 
Harway, and I’m a perfect gentleman and I 
never tell a lie when the truth will do as 
well.” 

He stooped, as he finished, to pick up the de- 
lapidated hat* with the evident intention of 
making a dignified and imposing exit ; but the 
temptation of the bent figure was too great for 
Dr. Griffith and ere Mr. Harway had regained 
an upright position, the doctor's foot was raised 
and a vigorous and well directed kick sent tho 
perfect gentleman head first into the hall way 
where ho carromed on the hat rack aud pocketed 
himself in the coal scuttle standing at the foot 
of the stairs, and lay a helpless mass, while the 
doctor stood over him glowering with rage, aud 
looking very much as if he intended to repeat 
the operation. 

“ Will you ?” ho exclaimed fiercely, “ then let 
me tell you that if you are not out of Montreal 
before to-morrow I will have you In jail for 
robbery and arson. I’ve been making inquiries 
too, and I’ve made discoveries as well as you, 
and I have discovered that Mr. James Harway 
is very badly wanted at Battleboro, Vt., to 
explain what he knows about breaking into tho 
Bank there three months ago and setting fire to 
it. I’ve telegraphed for the detectives aud they 
will be hero to-morrow morning ; so if you 
know what Is good for you I would advise you 
to get out of UUs at once ; it’s no use trying to 
black mall mo for I won’t stand it, and your 
secret, as you call it, is worth nothing; if I 
really oared tfcat Charlie Morton should not 
know that his sister only died threo days ago 
instead of six years, as he supposes, would I 
have advertised her death in the papers where 
anybody can see it. You are a very shallow 
fool, my delapidated friend, and havo over- 
reached yourself by trying to be too smart. A 
week or ten days ago I might havo been induced 
to buy you off, but now I am free and nothing 
will you get from mo Hut hard words and 
harder hlows. I have tho curds in my own 
hand now and I mean to win, and when I say 
that* I am hard to beat.” 

He slammed tho offico door behind him and 
left Mr. Harway to pick himself up and leave 
the house the best way he could. 

That gentleman did not* however, seem in a 
great hurry to leave, for he remained several se- 
conds where he had fallen, wiping his face in a 
mechanical sort of way with the dirty handker- 
chief, and ejaculating occasionally. 

“ I*m blessed.” 

At last ho rose, shook himself together a bit, 
put on tho delapidated hat, brushed his boots 
with the dirty handkerchief as if to shake the 
dust from off his feet* and slowly left the house. 
Once safe on the sidewalk ho paused a moment 
and shaking his fist at the house, said : 

“ This game ain’t played out yet* Doc., and you 
don’t hold as many trumps as you suppose ; i’ll 
have to clear out pretty sudden, that’s evident, 
I don’t want any detectives after me, but I’ll 
fire a shot at you before I go that’ll make you 
Jump. Hard to beat, are you ? Well so am J, 
plaguy hard, as you’ll find out before I'm done 
with you. Kick me out, did you ? I’Ll make 
that the worst kick you ever gave anybody as 
sure as I’m a perfect gentleman. I’m blessed,” 
he continued, turning to go down the bill, “ if I 
ain’t as dry as a red hot stove, I must get a little 
cool, refreshing gin pretty soon, or I’ll go off by 
spontaneous combustion.” 

The Idea of so lamentable an occurrence 
seemed to animate him greatly and he started 
down tho hill at a good pace. 

( To be continued .) 

We read in the School Board Chroniete: “ It is 
generally known in educational circles that the 
teaching personnel of the mixed schools In the 
United States consists of both sexes. In many 
cases, indeed, the number of lady assistants has 
outnumbered that of the masters. I now gather 
from one of our Dutch contemporaries that the 
American example has for the first time been 
followed in Holland, where mixed education 
has been for years the rule instead of the ex- 
ception. In one of the Dutch boroughs two 
ladies, daughters of common councilmen, have 
volunteered their ‘services as school assistants, 
and the praiseworthy example of these ladies 
is likely to be soon followed by other spirited 
and respectable women in the country.” 
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